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anter the FARMALL 
; with a 4-row 

a day. Equipped with 
attachment, FARMALL culti- 
ing the work 





and the 


Row Crops! 






| the very heart of the nation, at Rock Island, Illinois, 

lies the FARMALL plant shown in the bird's-eye view 

below. This 23-acre factory of the International Harvester 
Company is devoted exclusively to building the new all- 
purpose tractor, the McCormick-Deering FARMALL. 


In the FARMALL the farmer for the first time has a 
tractor that handles with speed and complete efficiency the 
planting and cultivating of cotton, corn and other row crops 
besides handling all drawbar, belt, and power take-off work. 
The FARMALL is the first true all-purpose tractor. For the 
first time horseless and muleless farming is entirely practi- 
cable on row-crop 

This year on thousands of farms the tedious and expen- 
sive operations of planting, and especially cultivating the 


crop, will now be greatly reduced by the fast 2 and 4-row 
efficiency of the FARMALL. 


The FARMALL is the biggest improvement in tractor 
design in recent years. Wherever it is seen and demonstrted, 
it meets with an enthusiasm seldom accorded a new machine. 
The great demand for this popular tractor has made it nec- 
essary to devote an entire plant to its manufacture 


4 Illustrated booklet describing FARMALL 
farming in detail will be sent to you on request 











































INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. AMERICA Chicago, Dl. 
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A Hay 
may be very durable, but if the draft is heavy and capacity small it is a failure. 
a combination of DURABILITY, LIGHT DRAFT and CAPACITY to make an efficient Hay 


Press. 


Royal Hay Presses 


Press may have large capacity but if it is not durable, the capacity is worthless. It 


three essentials are all combined in ROYAL PRESSES. 
Let us tell you more about them— Write for Catalog and. Prices 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. Dept. 10, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Save Time With a Want Ad. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN - 


Dallas, Texas 













pleasant, money- 
saving and money- 
making 

Virginia Home Can Sealer Way 
puts up as high as 500 cans a day. 
Price in reach of everybody. Ap- 
proved by , Government 
Good Housekeeping Institute and 
canning clubs. Write for free 
booklet on a new way to can and 
make money canning and selling 
canned stuff, also for Steam 
Pressure Cookers, lateest 
approved type. 


Virginia Can Co. 


Box M4 
ROANOKE, VA. 


















Raleigh, N. C. 


























| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 
Tampico. 4 





|B pew Marthy:— 


Well, I just had a big scare and I 
ain’t so sure but what I’m still skeered. & 


while ago and come) 
back to the train= 
when I seen 15 ope 
20 soldier men with® 
guns and every | 





and under a boxe 
car hooked onto our 
train. “What’s them: 

fellers doin’ here?" 
says I to a feller @ 
on our train @ 
“They’s a 
guard,” says he. “Guard?” says I. “Yeh 9 
says he, “didn’t you know they’s had | 
troops on this train ever since we been in | 
Mexico?” “Man alive!” says I gettin’ m= 
uneasy. “What we need troops for?” | 
“For protection,” says he. “Who from?” 4 
says I. “From the bandits,” says he = 








BILL CASPER 


what they called them taxi driver fel- 
lows?” “Ain’t you heard,” says he, “how © 
the bandits held up a train just a few | 


burned the train?” “Land sakes,” says I~ 
“do we go anywhere near that place?” 
“Right by it,” says he, “before we gets © 
home.” “Lawd a mercy,” says I, “is they 
anyway I can get out of this country? I 
wanta go home. Where is that railroad 
fellow? He’s got to get me out of this 
mess. I ain’t aimin’ to get mixed up in © 
no free-for-all killin’ parties.” “Aw, ~ 
keep your shirt on,” says he, “you’re as | 
safe here as you are back home. Why, 
that same night the train was robbed | 
down here one was held up in North 
Carolina. And look at all the killin’s the 
papers is so full of all the time. Uncle” > 
you had better take my advice and stay 
down here as long as you can. It’s safer.” 
So I got back on the train. 3 
Yours truly, BILL. 3 


REFUND $96,696.45 ON |: 
FERTILIZER 

HROUGH the county farm bureaus, 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion recently made a refund of $96,696.45 
to farm bureau members on fertilizer 
bought codperatively during the season 
just closed. Prior to this, 
charges totaling $9,365.32 had been re- 
turned to the county farm bureaus to re- | 
imburse them for expenses. 
During the spring of 1927 the state | 
farm bureau handled up to the time the % 
refund was sent out 37,461 tons. The 4 
refund was made on a basis of: mixed 
goods, $5 per ton; acid phosphate, $3; 
duplex basic phosphate, $1.50; nitrate of 
soda, $1.40; muriate of potash, $1.40; sul- 
phate of ammonia, $1; and calcium ni- 
trate, $1. 
This refund brought the price of acid 
phosphate down to $12.50 per ton. Early 
in the spring when the farm bureau de- 
livery price of $15.50 per ton for acid 
phosphate was made public this fertil- 
izer was quoted at $17.25 per ton. Im- 
mediately prices tumbled. The refund of 
$3 per ton on acid phosphate is the larg- 
est the farm bureau has made. 
The entire fertilizer season for the | 
farm bureau was a big success for cO- *” 
6perative buying. This organization was 
the biggest factor in the market. With- 
out codperative buying it is generally 
agreed that fertilizer prices in Alabama © 
would have been rauch higher. 2 
P. O. DAVIS. 
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sprawled around iq oe 
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“Bandits?” says I, “I thought that was 7@ 
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Better Farm Production Work in June 


Auburn Workers Offer Money-making Suggestions for Alabama Farmers 


What Cowpeas Did 


the last cultivation. 
into two plots, each of which received 


were sowed at the 


The yield of corn 
peas were sowed w 
ually; that where 
held its own. 
year after year, 


ply nitrogen and 





P. 0. DAVIS 


to produce corn at anything like a profi 


legume than cowpeas. 


And don’t forget to sow legumes 
on land where a crop of oats or other 
small grain has been harvested. After 
small grain is a good time to enrich 
land and to make some hay. 


Better Summer Dairying 


ROM W. H. Eaton, professor of 
dairying, Auburn, we get the fol- 
lowing timely dairy hints :— 

1. During hot weather graze your 
cows at night when it is cool and 
when flies will not bother them, al- 
lowing them to remain in a shade 
during the day. Use a fly repellent 
before each milking. 

2. If dry weather causes your pas- 
ture to dry up or become insufficient, 
increase your grain ration. Ask your 
county agent for specific instructions. 
Even when pastures are good a dairy 
cow must have’ a grain ration to 
maintain high milk production. 

3. Milk only with dry hands. 

4. Strain and cool milk at once 
after milking and be sure that it is 
kept so that it will be clean. Use the 
best method you have for keeping 
it cool. 


When to Lay-by Corn 


T IS not long now until Alabama 

farmers will be laying by corn. 

By this I mean they will be giving 
it the last cultivation. 

Annually at this season the ques- 
tion arises: When shall I lay-by my 
corn? Instead of trying to answer it 
with a date, Prof. M. J. Funchess, 
director, Experiment Station, Auburn, 


| answers it by stating a fundamental 


fact; namely, that cultivation of corn 


P _-has just one big value—killing weeds. 


Therefore, cultivation should stop 
when it is no longer necessary to plow 
to kill weeds. 

It must be remembered that it is 
\ikely for cultivation to injure corn 












‘by destroying roots. A few weeds 


Station started an experiment to determine the 
value of planting cowpeas in corn middles at 
A small area of land was divided 


A sia 30 years ago the Alabama Experiment 


and potash; and on one cowpeas 


while the other received no cowpeas. 


In other 
and potash with cowpeas to sup- 


this land to retain its original pro- 
ductive strength, while that not 
receiving cowpeas became so weakened as to be unable 


The lesson drawn from this is very clear. 
teach every farmer to plant a summer legume in his corn 
at the last cultivation. He may want to use some other 
Where there is doubt as to the 
best one to use the county agent should be consulted. 


By P. O. DAVIS 

Editor, Alabama Extension Service 
> Of cour 
may do less damage than a late cultivation. ‘Further- 
more, young weeds are at a great disadvantage in large 
corn; that is, corn waist high and higher, because such 

corn grows vigorously and uses lots of moisture. 
Professor Funchess pointed out that this conclusion 
is not an opinion of his but that it is a fact 
found by careful experiments in several 
states over a long period of years. The 
same principle applies to cotton as to corn. 
Experiments with the two crops reveal the 

same answer. 


acid phosphate this year i 


last cultivation, 


where no cow- 
ent down grad- 
cowpeas grew 
words, 
acid phosphate 


$500 
More 


Beco 


in 


Side-dressing for Corn 

ARMERS are making inquiries as to 
) pore they should apply nitrate of 

soda as a side-dressing for corn. An- 
swering them, W. H. Appleton, of the Ex- 
periment Station, Auburn, says that experiments in 
Alabama have shown that 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda and up to 200 pounds per acre will increase the necessary, 
yield by six or seven bushels, on an average. This means 2. 
that 100 pounds increases it six or seven bushels and 


humus enabled 








loo 
table rate. me 


It should 


in 
i Ga 


Don't quit planting. 
may fail to produce but certainly the only possible way 


200 pounds increases it 12 to 14 bushels but that more 
than 200 pounds is not recommended. 


se, conditions vary and this statement will 


not hold true on all land. For example, side-dressing 
on land where a crop of vetch has been turned under 


$s not recommended. However, it will hold 


true for most Alabama land. 

To be sure about it, a farmer should consult his 
county agent. 
cost of soda and the cost of applying it, and 
then take into consideration what the increase 


He should consider also the 


corn will be worth. 


A Few “Don’ts” on Gardens 


OR the summer months, S. H. Gibbons, 
extension horticulturist at Auburn, offers 
the following “don’ts” on gardens :— 
Don’t quit cultivating because vegetables 
k dry and appear not to be growing. Re- 
mber that weeds come up in a hurry in the 


summer time and that they grow very rapidly in rich 
garden soil. 


This is why frequent cultivation is 


Some of the seed planted 


to have a good garden.is to keep on 
planting. While a few may fail, 








HERE’S HOW— 


To Make Flies Afraid of Your Cow 


enough should succeed to make it 
profitable. 


3. Don’t quit fertilizing, Remem- 
















FLIES IN SUMMER 


THOUGH THEY PROVIDE GREAT 
SPORT FOR THE MILKER m 














DISSOLVING YaLG. OF SOAP IN ! GALLON OF 
WATER HEATED TO BOILING POINT 


MIX WITH 2 GALLONS OF KEROSENE 
v 5% 


CHURN VIGOROUSLY AND ADD 6 GALLONS 
OF WATER 


SPRAY ON Cows JUST BEFORE MILKING 


AS) OTHING Taxes THE JovOUTOF A Bn crrectwe Ftv REPELLENT MAY BE 
COW'S LIFE AND PROFITS OUT SOUGHT —-,OR MADE B*r — 
OF THE MILK ‘YIELD LiKE jo 


a po 
ig SS 


ber that vegetables require plenty of 
plant food. Fertilize often and liber- 
ally. 

4. Don’t let insects take. your gar- 
den. Use poison freely when needed. 
If you use the right, kind of poison 
and wash your vegetables there is no 
danger of poisoning members of the 
family. 


Four Livestock Reminders 


ROM F. W. Burns, extension ~ 
livestock specialist, we get the 
following :— 

1. The man who will have livestock 
next winter will need feed and it ts 
not too late to plant feed crops. Sev- 
eral can be planted in June. It may 
appear to be too dry to be planting, 
but it is well to remember that plant- 
ing must go before production. The 
man who fails to plant is promised 














Quese MEASURES SHOULD RELIEVE 
THE ANIMALS (AND THE MILKER)-AND 
INCREASE THE “TIELD OF PE 
MILIK-ANOPROFITS ~“ 
= 





a ~ 
GWE COWS ACCESS TO CooL 
CAN CUS SES ORY OF TER BAe 






THIS 1S SWELL~ 
y NOW IF NOTHIN’ 
ELSE HAPPENS 
im Surin’ 





NAIL GUNNY SACKS OVER DOORS To BRUSH 
FLIES FROM COWS BACKS AS THEY 
ENTER THE BARN. 












nothing while the man who plants has 
a chance to produce. 

2. During the summer months all 
livestock should have access to plenty 
of fresh water and they should also 
have shade available. Work stock 
need special care and attention. Not 
only must they be fed and watered 
properly but they need also good har- 
ness properly kept. Allowing harness 
to stay in the field during the noon 
hour may injure the shoulders of 
work stock. Put them in a shade so 
they, will cool. 

3. Hog parasites are very active 
during summer. It costs a lot more 
not to control them than it does to 
control them. 


—— Ae | 
PA psitatnes chickens and laying 
hens need green feed the year 
round to grow best, keep in good 
health, or to lay eggs. 
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CAN ONE GO THROUGH COLLEGE ON $100 
PER YEAR? 


NE of our young men readers writes us that he 
C) wishes to take a four-year course in his state 

agricultural college, saying that he is nineteen 
years old, has completed high school, has $100 in cash 
and can secure $100 additional for each of the three 
remaining years. He wishes to know if it is likely that 
he could get through on the $100 per year and what he 
could earn by working. He also asks what kind of 
work one can usually obtain while in college. 

Thousands of young men have gone through agri- 
cultural college and other colleges with far less than 
this young man has. We have known many who have 
gone through college without any money to start with. 
We have known a few who borrowed money to pay 
railroad fare to get to the college. These are excep- 
tions, of course, but certainly many thousands of boys 
have earned nearly all of the money required to pay 
their expenses while in college. Therefore, we unhesi- 
tatingly say to this young man, that if he is willing to 
get right down and dig, there is no reason why he 
should not be able to go through his state agricultural 
college with the $100 per year that he has, plus what 
he can earn by working. 

There are many kinds of work that one can easily 
secure about a college. This varies, however, in the 
different states, depending on whether the college is 
located in the country, small town, or large city. In 
many cities, one can obtain work on Saturdays, holi- 
days, and one or two afternoons per week in stores, 
banks, garages, and other business places. Most of 
the state agricultural colleges have considerable work 
to be done on the farm, in the orchard, greenhouses, 
dairy, etc. Also, some assistance is needed in labora- 
tories and work shops. Many wait on tables in private 
boarding houses or in the college mess hall. The kinds 
of work that are available are very numerous. How- 
ever, no one should go to college expecting to get a 
large amount of work to do without corresponding with 
the college authorities concerning the matter before 
entering the school. More and more students are work- 
ing their way partially or entirely through college, and 
therefore it is necessary as far as possible, that ar- 
rangements be made before going to the institution. 

We would not have our young man reader get the 
impression that working one’s way through college is 
an easy matter. To do this, requires considerable 
effort and a sacrifice of many of the things that one 
would naturally like to have. To put in a sufficient 
amount of time at work to earn a large portion of one’s 
expenses, will make it necessary to pass up many of 
the school activities in which one would naturally like 
to participate. Keep in mind, however, that a student 
who is working his way through college is not “looked 
down upon.” In many instances he is rather “looked 
up to,” rather than “down upon.” This is encouraging 
Certainly we would advise this young 
man to go ahead and enter college. After the four 
years are over, he will appreciate his education all the 
more by having had to struggle for it. 


REAL FARM LEADERS BADLY NEEDED 


ARMERS are prone to look with suspicion on 
leaders who do not have the smell of the sod upon 
them. They put their real faith in those of their 
own class who have made a success of their farms. So 
today, the most powerful agricultural leaders in the 
South are those men who have made a success on the 
farm and branched out into the more remunerative 
channels of work such as banking and merchandising. 
But sad to relate, when these men become more or less 
independent of the farm as the means of a livelihood, 
in too many cases they lose the farm point of view. 
Women folks say the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. But probably the closest route 
lies through his pocketbook. So it happens that when 
a farmer goes into the banking business or into mer- 
chandising he soon finds that there is more money in 
banking or merchandising than in farming, and his 
sympathies become most attached to those things 
from which he derives most profit. He finally comes 
to the point at which he thinks that anything that is 
g@od for his banking or mercantile business will also 
help the farmer. In other words, in sympathy he has 
become more of a banker than a farmer, and when it 
comes to making a choice between the interests of the 
farmer and the banker he sides with the latter. 


Of course, we recognize the fact that there are many 
farmer-bankers and farmer-merchants who have ren- 
dered agriculture outstanding service. But you will note 


¢ 


~~ e 


that we refer to them as farmer-bankers and farmer- 
merchants, rather than banker-farmers and merchant- 
farmers. There is a distinction between a banker-farmer 
and a farmer-banker. A farmer-banker is a man who 
first of all is a farmer in his thoughts, actions and sym- 
pathies. He makes a fine farm leader. On the other 
hand, a banker-farmer is a man who is considerably 
more a banker than a farmer in his sympathies. He is 
a man who will side with the bankers against the 
farmers whenever there is a conflict of interests, and 
he is not the type of man that farmers should elevate 
to positions of leadership. 


We remember a few years ago, there was an agitation 
for a state income tax in Texas. Now, if there is any 
tax that a farmer should favor, it is the income tax, be- 
cause if money can be drawn from incomes, it will be 
possible to lighten the land tax. All land-owning farm- 
ers pay land taxes, but only a comparatively few of 
them have large enough incomes to pay a tax upon them. 


It is natural to suppose that thinking farmers would 
find favor in an income tax, but when the matter came 
up a year or so ago, some of its most ardent antagon- 
ists were banker-farmers and merchant-farmers—men 
who were more bankers or merchants than farmers ia 
their sympathies. 

It is dangerous for men to have two masters. One is 
quite likely to be served to the detriment of the other. 
In the farm paper field, there are numerous papers that 
are owned by individuals or concerns that have other 
interests. Sometimes a concern publishes a daily paper 
or a magazine for city people as well as a farm paper. 
Since there is more money in city papers than in farm 
papers, it is natural that when any conflict between 
city and farm interests arises, the publisher with two 
irons in the fire will usually be found on the side from 
which the most money comes. Of course, it is argued 
that there is no conflict of interest between the city and 
the rural sections. In the long run, it is probably true 
that cities of the South prosper to the extent that the 
countryside prospers. But the reverse of that is not 
true. Cities often prosper to a certain extent at the 
expense of the rural sections. Furthermore, city folks 
often take a short-sighted view of problems affecting 
their welfare. They are prone to oppose movements 
such as the codperative marketing of farm products, 
which may reduce city business temporarily even though 
in the long run successful codperatives and prosperous 
farmers mean still greater prosperity for cities. 


The sum and substance of the matter is that there is 
an acute demand for leaders here in the South, who 
will give their undivided allegiance to agriculture. But 
before men of this character can take the lead, farmers 
generally must learn whom to follow. In too many 
cases, they are being led astray by men who do not 
have their real interests at heart, because these leaders 
are trying ineffectually to serve two masters. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING, THE FARM BOY'S 
BIRTHRIGHT 


NE white farm boy out of every twenty-five in 
Dixie was enrolled in the courses in vocational 
agriculture last year, according to R. D. Maltby. 


For so new a movement that is indeed a remarkable 
showing. It will soon be so that a boy who has grown 
up and gone to farming without having had vocational 
training in some high school will be regarded as seri- 
ously handicapped and as having been cheated out of 
his birthright. 


It is none too early for farm boys who will be in 
high school next fall and their parents to make plans 
for taking advantage of the great help our federal and 
state governments now offer to extend free of charge 
to ambitious youth. And certainly any high school 
without vocational courses should never rest till it 
gets them. 








Next Week or Later 


Longview Farm Notes—By Clarence Poe. 

Farm Business Suggestions for June: Buying, 
Selling, and Financing. 

The Angel in the Ogre—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 

Who Pays the Freight on Farm Products?—By 
J. W. Firor. ; 

June Work for Georgia Farmers—By Paul Tabor. 

Poultry Raising in Clay County, Alabama. 
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What a Penalty 

What a Price 


To Pay for Somebody’s Carelessness 
[' WAS more insurance we wanted. Our applica- 





tion was in. Then they said the doctor must look 
us over. That’s why we sat in the waiting room 
at the doctor’s office. 
* * * 

Suddenly the door was thrown wide open and in 
bounced a boy on crutches. He was a husky, fine-look- 
ing chap of about sixteen. One leg that had been 
amputated just below the knee still carried its ban- 
dages. There was a smile on his face but no indication of 
moroseness in his voice as he cheerfully asked if the 
doctor was ready to dress his leg. Then he literally 
bounced up the steps to the doctor’s private office, 
“What happened?” we asked the young lady at the 
desk. ‘Automobile accident,” she replied, without zest. 
“What a pity,” we thought, “that such a wonderful 
physique and such a splendid spirit must be burdened 
with such a handicap as the result of somebody's care- 
lessness.” 

* * * 

The doctor kept us waiting. We picked up a paper, 
better to pass the time. And the first headline to catch 
our eye told of a man being killed at a crossing nearby. 
The automobile, too, was completely wrecked. “What 
a price,” we thought, “to be paid for somebody’s care- 


lessness.” 
* * * 


Our examination over, we started home. As we 
stepped to the sidewalk we heard the scream of a siren 
and in another second the ambulance whizzed by. “What 
was it?” we asked of a man whom we saw leaving a 
nearby crowd. “Two cars ran together,” was his 
answer. “Anybody seriously hurt?” we asked. “Don't 
know, but it looks pretty bad,” he replied. “The pen- 
alty for carelessness goes on,” we thought as we pro- 
ceeded home. 

‘28 

After supper we dropped in at the hospital to take a 
word of good cheer to a friend who was ill. Across 
the hall a child, a little girl about ten years old, was 
crying most piteously. We peeked in the door. Her 
head was in bandages. “What happened?” we asked 
the nurse. “She was struck by an automobile,” came 
the answer. “What manner of world is this,” we 
couldn’t help but think, “that a child must pay such a 
terrible price for somebody's carelessness?” 

* * * 

And now before such a thing has happened to 4s, 
why shouldn’t we take time to think of how we might 
possibly avoid paying such a penalty for carelessness 
or avoid causing anyone else to suffer for our careless- 
ness? Do we exercise proper precautions when driving? 
When approaching railway crossings, do we make sure 
no train is approaching too, before driving on? Are 
the brakes kept properly tightened? Should one try to 
pass the car ahead when the road is not in plain sight? 
If the truth were known, probably all of us have done 
a lot of careless things in driving and so far have es- 
caped mishap. But, how long can we continue to do 
that? There’s a terrible penalty awaiting those guilty 
of carelessness. But the most terrible part of it is the 
price that frequently must be paid for such carelessness 
by those who are innocent. 

* * * 

Yes, you can just bet we are glad we got that insur- 
ance. We are doing our level best to do careful driv- 
ing but we'll have to admit we don’t feel altogether 
safe at that, because we are not so certain the other 
fellow is always doing his level best to be careful. 


Yours for greater care, less suffering, ~ 


V7 awsittiz 


HE South leads the country by long odds in boys’ 
too girls’ club work. In 1925, there were 565,04 

members of these clubs in the-entire United States 
and of this number 273,719 were in the twelve Southern 
States. The tentative enrollment for 1926 showed a 
total of 586,155, with 278,901 in the Southern States. 
This is a fine showing for the boys and girls of our 
ever-progressive Southland. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


which we unfortunately failed to preserve con- 
tained some economist’s prediction as to what 
will be the average income of American workers 100 
years from now. As we recall the figure, it was $11,000. 


A* INTERESTING recent news item but one 


Of course, there is no danger in 
making predictions as to what will 
happen in 2027, for the alleged 
prophet will not then be here to 
face contradiction. At the same 
time, it should be interesting to 
young people, or to parents of 
young people, to consider what will 
be the probable trend of wages 
and earnings during the next one, 
two, or three generations. 





CLARENCE POE 


Is the World Becoming Increasingly Wealthy? 


HE National Bureau of Economic Research re- 
ag ports that since 1909 the average income of 

earners has increased from $791 in 1909 to $2,010 
in 1926 as follows :— 

INCOME PER PERSON GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


soceoseees $791 1915 .........$ 861 1921 .........$1,537 
W910 ..ccceeeee 809 BORD nccccvces 1,014 MED “thn odd dae 71,586 
eee 812 | METTLE 1,232 errr 71,821 
WIZ «2. ccereee 844 IIB ..cccceee 1,386 Ee 71,840 
WHS ..ccsecese 864 BOTD  .nnccccce 1,669 ere 1,971 
BONG ccccccccce GIB  I19GD ....cceee 1,851 eer er $2,010 


+ Preliminary estimate, 

Now assuming that a dollar today is worth only 60 
per cent as much as a pre-war dollar (and the National 
Industrial Conference Board reports that that is now 
its value and likely to continue so), then $2,010 in 1926 
was equal to $1,206 in 1909. In other words, even al- 
lowing for the depreciation of money-values, the aver- 
age American income is still more than 50 per cent 
higher than seventeen years ago. And when we realize 
what a great part of a small income must necessarily 
be spent for food and shelter, it is likely that the 
amount an average person bent on thrift and economy 
can now save, or the amount which the average wage 
earner prefers rather to spend on luxuries, as compared 
with 1909, has increased 300 per cent. And if earnings 
have increased more than 50 per cent in less than a 
score of years as a result of new inventions, discoveries, 
research, and the progress of science, skill, and educa- 
tion, it is not impossible that the present $2,000 average 
income may increase to at least half the predicted 
$11,000 before 2027. 


Why Income Is Increasing 


R. RICHARD T. ELY about forty years ago 
D published a book in which he estimated that 

modern inventions had given the average nine- 
teenth century American a productive power equal to 
that of about eleven slaves in former times. In other 
words, in the 1880’s one man could ‘produce . probably 
eleven times as much as a man in ancient Greece or 
Rome. And since the 80’s productive power has in- 
creased faster than ever before. 

And yet we seem to be just at the beginning of hu- 
manity’s new era of invention and discovery. The 
echoing plaudits announcing one discovery do not die 
away until the inventor or discoverer of this moment 
is shoved off the stage by a newer and greater wonder. 
The automobile, the X-ray, wireless telegraphy, thor- 
oughly practicable flying machines, moving pictures, 
radio, farm tractors, the development of hydro-electric 
power, the quick flight of men across great oceans, and 
now “television” which may soon enable us to see what 
is at the other end of an electric wire a thousand miles 
from where we sit—marvel piles upon marvel, and 
more especially in the field of production and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. A year ago the United States 
Department of Labor announced that the output per 
man in the steel industry increased 50 per cent between 
1914 and 1925; the increase in the boot and shoe indus- 
try since 1914 had been 16.5 per cent; in the paper in- 
dustry since 1917, 26 per cent. Taking the output per 
man of the automobile industry in 1914 as a base of 
100, in 1925 it was 310, or a gain of over 210 per cent. 


One Danger to Avoid 


INCE dollars do not increaSe as rapidly as produc- 
tion, the tendency is for commodity prices to de- 
crease, and the value of a dollar to increase. e 
heard Mr. Roger W. Babson make such a prediction 
not long ago. Or as The Investment and Financial 
Review issued by a Southern financial concern puts it: 
“The trend of commodity prices has been down- 
ward during the past year; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will continue so for some time 
to come. This is largely the result of big produc- 
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tion, increased industrial efficiency, and foreign 

competition. 

“Then as commodity prices continue to decline, 
the purchasing power of money will advance. That 
is obvious. For example, let us say that shoes 
cost $10. per pair now. Assume that next year they 
decline in price to $5 per pair. Naturally money 
will then buy twice as many pairs of shoes as it 
now buys.” 

Or as the Wall Street Journal says, “A lowering of 
the commodity price index means that fixed incomes 
rise in real value.” In other words, fixed salaries and 
fixed amounts of money in bonds, mortgages, notes, 
etc., are likely to acquire relatively greater and greater 
purchasing power. This is one reason why long-time 
debts, mortgages, bonds, etc., should be avoided, except 
where definite provision is made for killing them off 
through yearly amortization payments. 

Production is going to increase amazingly and wealth 
is going to be produced in steadily increasing quantity. 
What the people of this country need to be on guard 
against is the possibility that far too great a proportion 
of the increased wealth will go to those who already 
own more than their share of the money of the world, 
or the equivalent of money in the form of bonds, mort- 
gaces, and notes. 


Both Parties Bidding for City Support 


N AMERICA today in both state and nation we 

have all kinds of a mix-up of interests in both 

“political parties, with the result that the farmer 
(being neither organized nor wealthy) gets a square 
deal from neither party. Regarding the situation in 
the Republican Party, the non-partisan New Republic 
said quite accurately recéntly :— 

“Previously to the formation of the Republican 
Party, the Democratic Party had been for over a 
generation the political agent of the agrarian inter- 
ests and at the same time the ruler of the nation. 
But when the South seceded, the pioneer Demo- 
crats of the West rallied to the Union and com- 
bined with the Unionists of the Northern industrial 
states to make a party which represented both a 
national idea and a national economic policy. Such 
the Republican Party continued to be as long as 
it could balance the privileged treatment which the 
manufacturers received by means of a protective 
tariff with gifts out of the public domain to the 
farmer. But these gifts have long since ceased 
from exhaustion, and recently the Republicans have 
weighted their policy heavily in favor of industry. 
Unless they are ready either to diminish the favors 
which they extend to industry or to extend the cor- 
responding favors to agriculture, they will cease to 
be a party with a balanced national economic policy. 
They will represent the cities as opposed to the 
country and industry as opposed to agriculture.” 

But let no one assume that even if the industrial 
East should completely dominate the Republican Party, 
and make it “the party of the cities,” the Democratic 
Party would surely become the champion of agricul- 
ture. On the contrary, if the farmer is not organized 
and aggressive, both parties may not unnaturally let 
him alone and try to outbid each other for city support. 
The tendency of politicians is to pay attention only to 
those interests that are organized and active and ignore 
those that are silent or passive. So long as Western 
farmers vote Republican regardless of candidates or 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 


LIFE: “DESERTS” 


O EVERY section of earth, God makes some 

special gift of beauty—even to the desert, as 

Carolyn M. Lewis, an Arkansas poet, re- 
minds us in these verses:— 


Deserts are empty things, the Wind’s own house 
Whose sanded floors she sweeps in queer designs. 
Sometimes she sings, and I hear far-off pines, 

Low murmurous, or water’s swift carouse. 

Sometimes she sings to the soft sweep of strings, 

Harp strings or viols, muted to a breat 
Again she shrieks a screaming song of death, 
Or fire, that hovers near on flaming wings. | 


God took all things that we call fair away— 
Green fields, and grass, and fragrant summer rain— 
And left the desert stark as unhidden pain, 
Lonely and shunned throughout the restless day. 
He closed it all about with granite bars, 
And buried all the water deep below. 


And yet—He loves the barrens; this I know, 
He hangs the sky with such exquisite stars. 
—Carolyn M. Lewis. 
- ~-43-~ a = 











platforms, and Southern farmers vote Democratic in 
the same way, the party machines in each section are 
likely to largely ignore the farmer and spend their 
time courting the less easily manageable industrial 
element. 


“400,000,000 People in a Ferment” 


N INTERNATIONAL affairs, the most significant 

and important news continues to be that of the 

Chinese revolution. One of our exchanges in re- 
fe-ring to the Chinese situation, uses the heading “Four 
Hundred Million in a Ferment”; and that statement 
seems a correct generalization. Of the 1,748 millions 
of people on all this planet of ours, 400 millions are 
Chinese—23 persons out of every 100 of all races, 
creeds, and colors found on earth. Nothing which tre- 
mendously affects so large a proportion of our human 
race can be without interest to any intelligent man. 

For countless generations the Chinaman .has been a 
man of peace. He is a meek man. He even built a 
mighty wall of stone and brick twenty-seven feet high 
and nearly 2,000 miles long on purpose to keep out of 
fights. But because the Chinese have been so peaceful 
and because there has been no world-tribunal to protect 
them, other nations have taken advantage of them. 
Immense areas of China’s richest territory are under 
the control of alien nations. Japan, Russia, Germany, 
England—for many years these nations have fought 
among themselves for the lion’s share of the spoils. 
And when one big nation would force China to yield 
it something, the others would say, “You shall not play 
favorites but must give us something else to even up 
for what you have just given this other nation.” 

So it has gone for generations until China has be- 
come unable to call her soul her own. For eighty-five 
years China has not been permitted to levy her own 
tariff laws, but these have been controlled by foreign 
powers. These foreign nations also maintain their own 
law courts on Chinese soil and in these courts of their 
own decide all disputes between their own nationals and 
the Chinese people themselves. Furthermore, the “Great 
Powers” have divided China into “spheres of influence,” 
in each of which one particular nation has special priv- 
ileges inimical to Chinese sovereignty such as exclusive 
railroad construction rights, etc. 

For our part, we are glad that the Chinese are de- 
ciding that they will no longer be imposed upon. The 
new China, with education and self-government, we are 
confident, will make some distinctive and outstanding 
contributions to the human race—just as we are confi- 
dent that Russia will do in the next hundred years and 
British India also. The Russia of Tolstoy and the 
India of Gandhi will yet find historic expression. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Last Call for These Flowers 


EST we overlook some old friends and so miss their 
loved faces later, here is a list of annual flowering 
plants of which seed must be sowed now:— 














Ageratum . Clarkia Heliotrope Salvia 

Aster Cornflower + Mignonette Scabiosa 
Calendula Cosmos Morning Glory Sunflower 
Calliopsis Dianthus Phlox Verbena 
Candytuft Four O'clock Portulacca Wall Flower 
Centaurea Godetia Salpiglossis Zinnia 


And here is a list of hardy perennials that will live 
through our winters, though some protection, such as 
leaves, straw, or coarse manure, will help. Sowed now 
some of these will bloom this fall, others next spring, 
and others in succession through next year :— 


Alyssum Coreopsis Phlox 

Bellis Dianthus Pyrethrum 
Candytuft Digitalis Rudbeckia 
Canterbury Bells Gaillardia Scabiosa 
Carnation Hollyhock Sweet William 
Chrysanthemum Lychium 





SOMETHING TO READ 


T WAS reading Gene Stratton Porter’s Freckles 
and A Girl of the Limberlost that awoke me to the 
beauties of nature. Today nothing thrills me so 
much as to hear the birds singing or watch the sun 
as it rises or sets. George Eliot’s Romola impressed 
on my mind the fact that each thing we say or do today 
is molding our character and our words and actions for 
tomorrow. | Fie 
Chickasaw County, Miss. 

















| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





Ps forget that the cheerful loser is a sort of 
winner.—William H. Tatt. 











Cheap Flour and Shorts for Feeding Hogs 
A READER is feeding pigs on “equal parts of 


ground corn and soybeans, with a small quan- 

ty of fish meal added,” and asks, “Would 

flour at $2.50 per half-barrel be better or cheaper for 
feeding hogs and pigs than shorts at $1.98 per 100?” 

The wheat flour costs 2.55 cents 

a pound, while the shorts cost 1.98 

cents a pound, and we regard the 


satisfactory feed for hogs. The 
flour contains about 33 pounds 
more digestible carbohydrates in 
100 pounds than does wheat shorts, 
but the shorts contain 5.2 pounds 

: a more digestible protein and 3.4 

TAIT BUTLER pounds more digestible fat. 

If fed with corn, the shorts will certainly be cheaper 
at the prices quoted, but if fed with soybeans or other 
feeds rich in protein and low in carbohydrates the flour 
would probably be cheaper. 

Flour will more nearly take the place of corn than 
of shorts and any comparison ought to be between 
flour and corn instead of between flour and shorts. 
Flour is probably not of greater value than corn, pound 
for pound, for feeding pigs, but the price quoted for 
flour is equivalent to a price of about $1.40 per 
bushel for corn. ° 

Unless the soybeans are very cheap we would 
not advise feeding more than about one part of 
soybeans, by weight, to three parts of corn 
when fish meal is also used. We suggest the 
following mixture of corn, soybeans, and 
fish meal: 12 parts corn, 2 parts soybeans, 
and 1 part fish meal. 

With corn, soybeans, and fish meal, we 
can see little advantage in buying either 
flour at $2.55, or shorts at $1.98 per 100, 
unless the soybeans are also high priced. In 
fact, with corn at, say, $1 per bushel, and 
fish meal at the usual price, shorts must be 
lower than $1.98 to justify their purchase 
for hog feeding, unless in small quantities 
for young pigs and suckling sows. 


SoS 
More Feed Production Needed 


HE greatest drawback to Southern 
. agriculture has been the lack of 
sufficient feed for livestock. At 
recent farmers’ meetings where the feed 
problem was discussed, numerous farmers 
stated that their land was not adapted to 
the production of corn. Statements made 
during the few weeks that these meetings were held 
would lead one to think that corn was the only product 
that could be classed as feed. As a matter of fact, 
corn is, with few exceptions, one of the poorest feed 
crops Southern farmers can grow. Corn probably 
offers less returns for the amount of work necessary 
to make the crop than any other feed crop we can 
plant. It can look the best during all the season and 
then have the most things to happen just before ma- 
turity that can ruin it than any other crop we grow. 
If it is cultivated too deep, it fails; if it is not culti- 
vated at all, it fails. If it is too wet or too dry, we 
miss a crop of corn. With all of the disadvantages a 
crop of corn has, it looks as though most cotton farm- 
ers would be better off if they did not plant a grain 
of corn. 


There are many crops we can grow that will serve 
our purpose better than corn. The greatest need of 
Southern farmers is roughage. We need hay. Our 
livestock needs it worse than we do. We don’t have it, 
consequently the stock does not get it; that is, they do 
not get as much as they need. What hay we feed is 
usually of the poorest quality. It is surprising the 
number of farmers who have to purchase hay, and it is 
still more surprising the number who demand timothy 
hay, one of the poorest quality grasses that ever went 
through a press to be tied with wire. 

Where hay is bought or sold, the feeding value of 
the product should be taken into consideration. We 
buy fertilizer on analysis. At least, we should pay for 
any product according to its value. When we realize 
the superior quality of legume hay we will quit de- 
manding timothy or any of the other grass hays at the 
sathe price. Analyses show that legume hays contain 
about 14.64 per cent protein compared with only about 
7.25 per cent protein in grass hay. Comparative analy- 
ses indicate that legume hay is worth about 40 per cent 
more than grass hay. Numerous feeding experiments 
have shown that legume hay is far superior to grass 
hay in feeding all kinds of livestock. 

Experiments in practically all Southern States have 
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’ The Ever Present Feed Problem 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 
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shown that practically as much legume hay can be 
grown per acre as can be produced when seeded to 
grasses. About the only grass that produces a greater 
tonnage than legumes is sorghum and it is so hard to 
cure and handle as hay that it may not be considered 
a hay grass. LOY E. RAST. 


Dairy Cows Need Legume Hay 


HE dairy industry has failed in the South because 

we have not learned to grow cheap roughage. If 

our farmers will learn the value of legume hay 
and think of it as a feed for cows and not just a crop 
to bale up and sell for cash, we will grow rapidly into 
the dairy business and along with it will come soil 
building. Along with this combination will come 
prosperity. 

The dairy specialist in Arkansas frequently compares 
the merits of legume hay as a means of supplying pro- 
tein by stating that at present prices protein can be 
furnished a dairy cow in soybean hay at 10 cents per 
pound. This same protein, if supplied in wheat bran, 
will cost 18 cénts per pound. It will cost 33 cents if 
fed in the form of grass hay, and $1.20 per pound if 
derived from cottonseed hulls. In spite of 
these .facts, many of our Southern farmers 
are -trying to operate a dairy by feeding 


only bought feeds and are using cottonseed hulls as the 
only roughage to supply the bulk necessary to fill a 
cow’s stomach. 

If our farmers would grow an enormous surplus of 
feed including liberal quantities of legume hay and 
realize that the feed could be marketed at a greater 
profit by feeding it to dairy cows than by selling it for 
cash we would be starting in the direction of pros- 
perity. At recent meetings, farmers were urged to 
grow more feed and immediately the response came 
that no market could be found for the extra feed 
already produced. There is probably nothing better 
that could happen to Southern farmers than to continue 
the production of surplus feed for which no market 
could be found. If the feed is marketed through a 
dairy cow, a profit would be derived from the sale of 
milk or cream and additional profit would accumulate 
in the valuable manure produced. This would not only 
mean a double profit but would also improve the fer- 
tility of the land where the manure is applied. L. E. R. 


=O 
Cure Bloat With Formalin Solution 


LOATING in cattle, when reached in time, can 
B often be relieved by drenching the animal with a 

solution of half an ounce of formalin in a quart 
of water, says the Kentucky Experiment Station. After 
the animal has recovered, a second drench composed of 
a pound of Epsom salts and half an ounce of ginger 
in a pint of tepid water should be administered. This 
treatment is being used with marked success in the 
Kentucky Experiment Station’s herd. 

With bloat, as with many other conditions, an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. When, in the 
spring, cattle are first turned on clover or other green 
feed, the change should be gradual. This is best ac- 
complished by having the cattle graze for 20 to 30 
minutes the first day oh pasture, and increase this 
period each day until the digestive organs become ac- 
customed to the green, succulent feed. 

During the early weeks of spring, cattle should not 
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remain in the pasture over night nor be turned on pas- 
ture while dew or frost is on the grass. An excellent 
practice is to feed cattle a little hay or other dry feed 
before turning them on pasture. 


How to Shear Sheep 


LITTLE extra care in removing, tying, and pack- 
ing fleeces will mean more money for wool, says 
Richard C. Miller, extension field agent in sheep 
husbandry for the Kentucky College of Agriculture. 
Sheep are usually sheared after cold weather is over, 
and when several hot days have caused the flow of oil, 
known as yolk, which puts the wool in good condition 
for shearing. Shearing too early and exposing sheep 
to severe weather may result in pneumonia. When 
shearing is delayed too long, the wool becomes dead 
and dull and the sheep do not do well. 


Shearing should not be done when the wool is wet, 
as sacking damp wool may ruin it. Tags and dirty 
locks should be removed before shearing, and shearing 
done on a clean floor, tarpaulin, or bluegrass sod. Re- 
move the fleece as a whole, avoiding second cuts, which 
lower the value of the fleece. 

The appearance of the fleece, as with all farm prod- 
ucts, has much to do with its market value. All tags 
and dungy locks not removed before shearing should 
be removed before the fleece is rolled into a com- 
pact bundle. Rolling is begun at the neck part of 
the fleece and run back to the breech. The rolled 
fleece should be tied with paper twine, or if paper 
. twine is not handy, the neck part of 

the fleece should be twisted and the fleece 

tied with it. Binder twine should never be 
used, as is depreciates the value of the wool 
several cents a pound. 

Wool should be packed in standard size 
burlap sacks. Ewe, wether, ram, black, 
burry, seedy, taggy, and dead wool should 
be packed separately. 


Unsafe to Eat Uncooked Pork 


HE danger of eating raw pork in any 

form is repeated by the United States 

Department of Agriculture. Without 
reflecting in the least on the high quality of 
well-cooked and well-cured pork and pork 
products as food, Department officials re- 
iterate the danger of the frequently fatal 
disease, trichinosis, that is invited by the 
eating of raw pork. 

Trichinosis is caused by a parasite of 
microscopic size that sometimes occurs in 
the flesh of swine. This minute parasite is 
not very harmful to swine, and even when present in 
large numbers may have no visible effect on the health 
or thriftiness of the animals. 


The disease somewhat resembles typhoid fever, with 
which it is often confused. Federal officials who have 
endeavored to warn the public against the dangerous 
practice of consuming pork not thoroughly cooked say 
the deliberate consumption of raw pork or pork prod- 
ucts may be equivalent to suicide. The warning can 
scarcely be made strong enough. Federally inspected 
meats that are intended to be eaten raw are prepared 
in a safe manner and the proper federal stamp is as- 
surance of such inspection. But there is great danger 
from trichinosis in uninspected pork products intended 
for consuinption without cooking. With all pork fol- 
low this rule: Always cook it well. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
The Magic of Machinery 


¥ OME on out to the barn. I want to show you 
my little factory,” said a farmer yesterday. 
In a little building near the barn, he had in- 
stalled a small portable gas engine and a little cutting 
box or silage cutter where he cut all of the corn for 
his cows. Up back of the. house, in a big 
woodshed, was a small buzz saw, where he 
had been working on the winter’s wood 
supply. There were also plans for rigging 
the engine to the hand separator and later 
— to the washing machine and grindstone. 
For less than $100, this farmer had changed a half 
dozen disagreeable tasks into interesting work. 

















No single invention has done more for American 
country life than the gasoline engine. In_ literally 
dozens of ways it has lightened and made easier the 
most discouraging and monotonous jobs both in the 
house and in the barn. Without the gas engine there 
could have been no motor car, tractor, or truck, which 
have brought changes in country life beyond the powef 
| sa to measure.— American Agriculturist, Ne 

ork. 
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_ were borne out by later developments. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











Things That I Know 


KNOW many theories about things, 
but I know only what I have actually 
experienced or observed. In other words, 
you and I are educated in the University 
of Hard Knocks. 
I know that kind- 
ness pays, and that 
all unkindness in 
thought or action is 
a boomerang. The 
backbiter finally 
bites himself. 
Ihave learned that 
" every cause must 
DR HOLLAND Produce its lawful 
; effect. The cause of 
an oak is an acorn, of a wheat stalk, a 
grain of wheat. So I have learned that 
sinful and weak thoughts produce sinful, 
weak, unhappy lives. 

I have learned that labor is the royal 
road to everything worth while. The 
setter is not a social asset. The liar is a 
social liability. The source of real wealth 
is labor. Wealth unearned seldom stays, 
while the wealth that comes through hon- 
est effort blesses many generations. 

I know that love is the purifier andy 
the enlarger of the human soul. Blessed 
are the people who really love. They 
write the world’s best songs, build homes, 
and sing above the cradles where inno- 
cence sleeps. 

I have learned that hate will diminish 
the digestive juices of the stomach, and 
dry up the milk of human kindness. Hat- 
ers are second raters. 

I know that the road of intemperance 
is the highway to the poorhouse, and self 
indulgence puts a razor to a man’s throat. 
“Be good and you will be happy,” is a 
true maxim, as is also this saying, “Be 
good, or become good for nothing.” 

I know that my neighbors reflect me, 
and meet me on the same level whereon 
I approach them. Bad men cannot have 
good neighbors, and good men will not 
long have bad ones. 

I have learned that there is more hap- 
piness in economy than in squandering. 
The savers are the backbone of society, 
the squanderers are the wishbone. The 
young man and woman who bring their 
backbones to the front will be the lead- 
ers of their generation. 

I.am certain that money will not buy 
love, character, or health, the three great- 
est things in life. 

I know that we are going to leave to 
our children two things, only—what 
money we have saved, and the memory 
of how we lived. It is possible to live 
so that both of these things will bless 
many generations. 

I know that somehow, in some way 
there is a source of strength and comfort 
that opens to us when we pray to God 
for help, that a feeling of assurance 
comes to us when we try to live a life of 
faith, and that there is a purifying power 

that lifts us above the clutches of ani- 
malism when we really and truly love. 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


| pre now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face: now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known.—I. Cor. 13:12. 

Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, that I 
may discern between good and bad: for 
who is able to judge this thy so great a 
people ?—I. Kings 3:9. 


a 


INETY-FIVE per cent of the state- 
ments about probable future trends 
in agriculture published in the 1925 and 
1926 outlook reports of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Washington 
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Wherever there are flies use FLY-TOX 












































Quarantine 


CT tas tine it fo naman she sob. But it 
may come to your house. 

Unless you destroy unclean flies, 
° mosquitoes, insects an is own 
precious children may be i "The tor- 
ment of burning fever may be upon 
them. Lives may hang in the balance. 

Flies transmit scores of diseases (See 
US.D.A.Farmers’ Bulletin 1408). They 
are the filthiest insects known. They 
breed in and crawl upon the dirtiest 
muck in the world. Their hairy legs and 
body seep with sickening bacteria. They 
taint everything they touch, poison and 
despoil, sicken and destroy. 

Use Fly-Tox.® Fly-Tox kills flies. 
» a every room in the house with 
“e ae, parag Aaa ys Ox 

s flies like magic. your en 
free from flies. . 

Fly-Tox kills flies. Fly-Tox is the 
scientific insecticide developed at Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. Fly-Tox 
is easy to use. It is harmless to humans 
and animals but sure death to flies, in- 

































































sects and bugs. 
Fly-Tox adds health and comfort toa 
Fragrant glorious summer. And it costs so little 
t the world, Fly everyone may use it. 
oy epee Baier foe ore aoa fa 
flies, mosquitoes, and similar meno 
insects. Fly-Tox is used every- In glass containers. Gallons in glass jugs are 
where. Particularly in those especially suitable for hotels, restaurants, 
eg — life is ay pleas- summer camps, institutions 
There the cleanly fragrance of 


Fly-Tox is recognized as a : 

convincing symbol of cleanli- 

ness and purity. There Fly- 

ba is used daily in —— 

oft en in every room in ee j 


Kil/s FLIES, MOSQUITOES 


MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 















ndeS iar \e || Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


agen) \ They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
a seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The ive 
Ly \ Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 


























Bigyest Values 








\ Lowest Prices 


FOR INFLAMED JOINTS 
Write for our money- AY 


; Absorbine will reduce in- 
les, V-C 
end flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
jranleed Reshnes. bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
~-M ire-Proof Garages, heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
pos ecto ee Build ete. P easy fistula and infected sores, W: 4 i 
BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES not blister or remove hair. You 
ELScE soeken. Neh o ccaee te Srrite pay Mh U Mengeecdeenemes tena 
at druggists, or pos’ 
og Rg EY —, Send for book 7-S free. 
From our files: wr naytning lg, Dept. PW-61 Dayton, Ohio 
burst, Never saw an: . 


be oaierasessie — GRANDPA 


faction. Ask for : 
SAMPLES & potent boge No. 174, or for Pure 
Roofing Book day tht yn BS O R =) Since'78 mae TAR SOAP 














Destroys barnyard and 
@) body odors—kills germs. 
Heals and soothes. Fine 
for sweaty feet. At your 
Dealers’, or send 10 cents 




















































ss WF. YOUNG. Inc. 384Lymanst., Springfield, Mass. ne 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Night School Grew Into Dairy Association 


Vocational Boy Finds Hogs Profitable; Other Stories of Smith-Hughes Progress 
Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 





$100,000 A YEAR FROM 
DAIRY COWS 


HE Shelby County Dairy Association 
is an organization of the farmers of 
Fourmile and adjoining communities of 
Shelby County, Alabama, that grew out 
of the work done in night school. 

The work was started in August, 1923, 
When a meeting was held at Fourmile 
church to discuss dairying and consider 
the advisability of organizing an evening 
class, or “night school,” for the farmers 
of the community. Enough interest was 
shown at this meeting to start the class, 
and as a result a fine seri@s of 18 meet- 
ings, with an enrollment of 25 men, was 
held. 

The principal subjects discussed at these 
first meetings had to do with soil man- 
agement, but here the interest in dairy- 
ing began to develop. 

The following year a night school in 
dairying was conducted, which was at- 
tended regularly by about 15 farmers. 
All the problems of dairying were con- 
sidered. When the question of market- 
ing came up it was natural that the men 
would think in terms of codperation. A 
visit was made to Birmingham to talk 
with the manager of a large creamery. 
It was soon apparent that the men must 
work together so the Shelby County 
Dairy Association was formed with a 
very small membership. Later a few 
farmers in nearby communities joined, 
bringing the membership to about 20. 

A member of the class, with the county 
agent and the dairy specialist of the 
Southern Railroad, went to Starkville, 
Miss., and bought 26 high grade Jersey 
cows and three purebred bulls. This was 
the first shipment of cattle ever brought 
into the county. 

A contract was made with a large 
creamery in Birmingham to buy the milk. 
Deliveries are made each day by truck. 
The first year the association brought 
into the county $38,000, and at the pres- 
ent time is bringing in more than $100,000. 

This development has not been brought 
about without difficulties. First it was 
hard to market the small amount of milk 
produced. The roads were bad, and it 
became necessary to improve them before 
deliveries could be made. Feeding and 
other problems of managetnent had to be 
considered, but all of these have been 
carefully studied. Another evening class, 
or “night school” on dairying has been 
held where winter feeding was the main 
problem considered. 

Shelby County is rapidly forging ahead 
as a dairy county, largely as a result of 

the farmers’ night 
schools that have been 
held where the problems 














EVIDENTLY THEY THINK THEY’RE IN “HOG HEAVEN” 


Roy Fowler, Worth County,’ Ga., shown admiring his splendid porkers, is one of a 
large number of vocational boys who have made money from feeding hogs during the past 


spring. 


of dairying were studied. More farmers 
in Shelby County own their farms than 
in any other county in Alabama, and 
dairying is adding to their income. 
J. P. MONTGOMERY, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 





| $82 PROFIT ON 10 PIGS 


HERE were many fine hogs ‘sold at 

the codperative sale which was held 
recently at Sumner, Ga., but of the 151 
head there were 10 outstanding in finish. 
They were fed out by Roy Fowler, a 
member of the class in vocational ag- 
riculture. These hogs were not a Christ- 
mas present to Roy, but they were pur- 
chased on Christmas day. On January 3 
they weighed 790 pounds. 

These pigs were kept in a small lot 
with ample shelter and were fed in long 
troughs which prevented crowding. They 
were fed three times a day with this slo- 
gan in mind: “Keep them filled and watch 
them fatten.” The pigs were oiled to rid 
them of external parasites. They did not 
look like they had worms but they were 
treated with the following mixture :— 


2 parts cdpperas 
2 parts nux vomica 





6 parts charcoal 

6 parts Epsom salts 

2 parts sulphur 
Corn and tankage madé up the prin- 

cipal part of their feed. The corn was 

shelled and soaked in water for a few 


He made $82 from those shown above and bought both hogs and feed. 


hours before it was fed. Most of the 
tankage was fed dry in a trough, but 
part of it was fed with some slop from 
the kitchen. A little mixed feed was 
given in the form of a thick slop along 
with the soaked corn. No grazing was 
provided but a few cabbage and collard 
leaves and also a few turnips were fed. 

The gains were very satisfactory. From 
January 3 to March 31, a period of 87 
days, each hog gained 132.5 pounds, or 
1.5 pounds a day. A detailed record fol- 
lows :— 








Total weight January 3 .......... 790 pounds 
Total weight March 31 ............ 2,115 pounds 
Feed: 
60 bushels corn at SO cents..$ 3.00 
18 bushels corn at $1.05...... 18.90 
2% sacks tankage at $3.75 ...... 8.44 
4 sacks of mixed feed at $1.70.. 6.80 
CR OE IE 4. ince s eb eccekeeeSec cts 60.00 
PE OEE contcscacgrasesaces $124.14 
SS 8 SO, eer $206.21 
TEE «ada ceevtacetecede $ 82.07 


Roy is pleased with the results and is 
now making plans for future feeding. 
M. C. OWEN, 
Vocational Teacher, Sumner, Ga. 





TWELVE GEORGIA SCHOOLS 
RATED “SUPERIOR” 


AST fall it was announced to the vo- 
cational teachers of Georgia that the 
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FARMERS AND BUSINESS MEN LOOKING OVER MONANTHA VETCH ON FARM OF B. L. REDWINE 


state supervisors would score each de- 
partment in the state twice during the 
year and then classify the schools on the 
basis of the grade they made. 

It was understood that the upper 15 
per cent of the high schools would be 
rated as superior departments. The sec- 
ond scoring was just completed a short 
time ago and the high schools announced. 


The Georgia State Board for Vo- 
cational Education will give each of 
the teachers in the “superior schools” a 
certificate of merit and the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture will present each 
of the schools with a beautiful red and 
black banner. The schools included in 
this superior rating are given below :— 

School and Teacher Score 
Epworth Seminary, L. E. Cox .......... 864 
Centerville (Elbert Co.), E. C. Young.. 851 
Mt. Carmel (Laurens Co.), J. W. Jackson 836 


Washington High, C. M. Reed .......... 843 
Reed Creek (Hart Co.), H. L. Fry...... 834 
Winterville, J. H. Wilson ................ 812 
CN IL, Ma cML Wo teeoeenscoteveceeeces 800 
Wrightsville, P. A. Hodson ............ 7% 
Hahira, J. W. Dickinson .............¥.. 788 


Phoenix and Eatonton, L. T. Haygood.. 793 
Goldmine (Hart Co.), L V. Chandler.... 777 
Sale City; Clovis Turk ..............005. 776 


| NEWS NOTES FROM GEORGIA 


ROFITS From Hogs. — Buford 


Bridges made a profit of $173.85 
from 19 hogs which he fed out this 
spring. These hogs brought 10 cents a 
pound. They were fed corn, shorts, and 
tankage.—Clovis Turk, Sale City. 

Evening Class at Girard.—An even- 
ing class in which 39 farmers were en- 
rolled has just closed. As a result we 
have 12 acres of Big Stem Jersey pota- 
toes; 14 acres of vetch turned and fol- 
lowed with corn; two men in the cotton 
contest; and 15 hogs for tests of feed.— 
J. B. Pullen, Girard. 

To Preserve Timber.—Timber is our 
greatest asset in Camden County. At our 
evening class we made plans for pro- 
tecting it, and indirectly as a_ result, 
among other things, there is a reward of 
$50 for conviction of any party setting 
fire to timber.—J. H. Sims, Kingsland. 

Bull Association Organized. — The 
farmers in the Goldmine community of 
Hart County have just organized a bull 
association and purchased a very fine 
purebred Jersey bull. —I. V. Chandler, 
Royston. 

Results of Work in Bibb.—Since the 
vocational work was started in Bibb 
County I have taught 123 boys. At 
present, I have 51 enrolled, 14 are in col- 
lege, 5 are teaching, 30 farming, 12 have 
connections with agricultural work, and 
11 are engaged in other occupations. 
These boys have made 
$33,272.24 from projects. 
—W.H. Sorrells, Macon. 














—Courtesy A. & W. P. Railway Co. . 


The demonstration was conducted by the Atlanta & West Point Railroad in coéperation with Mr. Redwine to show the comparative value of monantha vetch, hairy vetch, and‘ Austrian 
peas for soil building purposes. They are the South’s three outstanding; winter legumes. Mr. Redwine lives in Cowsta County, Ga. 
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= son immune to typhoid fever. 


June 4, 1927 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


A Quiz Column on Health Subjects 


NE of the most popular books out in 
a long time is called Ask Me An- 

other. I shall follow this idea in this 
week’s sermonette. The answers will be 
found below the list 
of questions. 

1, Name the. import- 
ant food elements. 

2. What foods build 
teeth and bone? 

3. What foods con- 
| tain iron? 

4. What foods con- 
tain lime and calcium? 
5. Why should flies 
be swatted? 

6. What part of sun- 
shine is most important? 

7. Give the average length of. human life. 
8 What are vitamines? 

9. What vitamines have thus far been found? 
10. What vitamines are contained in toma- 
toes, lemons, oranges, and grapefruit? 

11. What vitamines are contained in egg 
yolks and cod liver oil? 

12. What foods build muscles and tissues? 
13. Give a good definition of sanitation. 

14. Why should public water supplies be 
chlorinated? 
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15. Is measles a dangerous disease? 


16. What exercise is called the universal 
exercise? 


17. Can typhoid fever be prevented? 


Following are answers to questions 
asked above :— 

1, Proteins, carbohydrates, fats, vitamines, 
and minerals. 

Proteins are found in dried beans, cereals, 
cheese, eggs, fish, lean meat, milk, and dried 
peas. 


Carbohydrates are found in beans, bread, 
cornmeal, corn starch, crackers, hominy, mac- 
aroni, ,~as, potatoes, tapioca, cake, candy, 
dried fruit, honey, ice cream, jelly, molasses, 
sugars and ryrups. 


Fats are found in bacon, macaroni, butter, 
cheese, cocoa, milk, eggs, ice cream, animal 
fats, lard, whole milk, nuts, oils, peanut 
butter. 

Vitamines A, B, C, and D will be found in 
almost all varieties of food. Here are a few 
that contain these vitamines, but there are 
many more: string beans, cabbage, carrots, 
lettuce, limes, lemons, oranges, tomatoes, 
spinach, greens, liver, pineapple, potatoes 
(sweet and Irish), okra, onions, celery, eggs, 
milk, etc. 

Minerals.— Practically all foods contain 
minerals of some kind. 

2. Lean beef, bran, dates, egg yolks, figs, 
whole cereals, greens, molasses, prunes, rais- 
ins, tomatoes, beans, buttermilk, carrots, 
cauliflower, cheese, milk, and onions. 


3. Lean beef, bran, dates, egg yolks, figs, 
whole cereals, greens, molasses, prunes, rais- 
ins, tomatoes. 

4. Beans, buttermilk, carrots, cauliflower, 
cheese, greens, milk, and onions. 


5. Because they breed in filth, live in and 
on filth, and carry filth filled with germs to 
our food and drink if allowed to do so. 


6. Ultra-violet rays. Clouds, clothing, fogs, 
smoke, and most glass keep the ultra-violet 
rays from the body. 


7. About 58 years. If everyone would carry 
out health rules as known today the span of 
life would soon reach 90 years. 


8 A class of substances of unknown com- 
Position existing in minute quantity in natu- 
ral foods and necessary to normal nutrition 
and growth. Their absence from the diet 
will produce deficiency diseases such as beri- 
beri, scurvy, rachitis, etc. 

9. Five different vitamines have been found: 
A. B, C. D, and E. More will probably be 
found later. 

10. Vitamine C. 

11. Vitamine D. 

12, Dried beans, cereals, cheese, eggs, fish, 
Jean meat, milk, nuts, and dried peas. 

13. The establishment of conditions favor- 
able to health. 


14. To prevent typhoid fever and diarrheal 
diseases. 


15. Because the complication of. pneumonia 
80 often arises, measles is a dangerous dis- 
ease. 

16, Walking, because it is an exercise that 
Practically everybody can indulge in. It 
comes nearer giving exercise to all muscles 
than any other form of exercise. 


17. Yes. Three injections of typhoid fever 
vaccine, one week apart, will render a per- 
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See the latest 
Perfection Stove 


When loads of company come—trust 
Perfection Oil Stoves to carry through your cooking 
plans. Touch a match to the wick. Vigorous heat 
pours up the long chimneys direct to the cooking. 





Cook anything—in any quantity. Perfection Stoves meet 
the biggest cooking demands. The flames stay where you 
set them. No need to watch them. For “family” meals, or 
for “big meal” cooking Perfections have no equal. See the 
newest models at any dealer’s. One to five burner sizes. 
Priced from $7.50 to #130. 

PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTI 


Oil Stoves & Ovens 


. WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection wicks on Perfection 
Stoves. They are stamped with red triangles. Others will cause trouble. 





















Neo smoke, soot, or 
odor with Perfection 
long chimney burners. 













































This is the ideal handy wrench to have 


pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. 
automobile. 





ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
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sexo.rr ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


It is the 


around e 
LLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
page : tillson Wrench. Has 


to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clog 


A thousand uses on an 





We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
te take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


For Only 
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Send Order and Remittance to 
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When 
You 
Know 


The more you know 
about tires, the better 
you will like the latest 
and greatest Fisk. When 
you expect service-plus, 
the sort that ordinary 
tires cannot give, get the 
Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon. 

You cannot know the 
extra comfort, extra 
safety and extra mileage 
that mean added pleasure 
in riding until you really 
know the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon. 


There is a tire for every 
need, in type, size and 


price, in the Fisk line. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGR”’ 





OWN on the coast of Georgia, 


where the long leaf pine and pal- 
metto grow, there is a primitive industry 
that has 


survived from Indian days. 
This is the gather- 
ing and drying of a 
wild plant called 
deer tongue, used as 
a blending material 
for smoking tobacco. 

The history of 
this industry is 
shrouded in the 
darkness that always 
invests the mter- 
ests of savage peo- 
ple, for the Negroes of the community 
inherited the industry from the Indians 
and have carried it on in a desultory way 
ever since. 

The deer tongue, also called dog ton- 
gue or Carolina vanilla (Trilisa odora- 
tissima Walt.), is a native of the pine 
and palmetto lands of the Atlantic Sea- 
board from Virginia around to Louis- 
iana. It is an herbaceous perennial plant 
which sends up new growth from the 
crown each spring. This new growth 
reaches a height of from two to four 
feet, depending upon the fertility of the 
soil and the general conditions for 
growth. The long spatula-shaped leaves 
which put out near the ground are, when 
dried, the parts used in commerce. The 
leaves, like those of tobacco, diminish in 
size as they approach the purplish blue 
flowers at the top. The flowers, which 
resemble somewhat those of the tall iron 
weed (Vernonia gigantea), appear in Au- 
gust and September. 

If the plants are topped just before 

the flowers appear, the leaves will be 
much farger and thicker; however, this 
is never done on any considerable scale, 
since the crop is harvested only from 
wild plants. 
Deer tongue is a shade loving plant 
and shrinks from the warm Southern 
sunshine. It thrives well only among 
the pines and palmettoes. Its culture 
in the open field has never been at- 
tempted on a commercial basis. 


Harvesting the Crop 


N Georgia, the deer tongue indus- 
try is centered in McIntosh, Glynn, 
and Liberty counties. It was in these 
counties that the Yamacraw Indians 
lived, a tribe of the Creek nation, who 
were so friendly to Oglethrope and 
his colonists. It was also in these 
counties that the first Negro slaves 
were brought to Georgia in pre- 
revolutionary days and there is nd : 
doubt that the Negroes learned the ; 
industry from the Indians. 





H, P, STUCKEY 











| Today.the crop is harvested entirely 
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THE WELL DRAINED FERTILE PALMETTO AND PINE LANDS ARE WELL ADAPTED 
TO DEER TONGUE 


by the Negroes, mostly women and chil- 
dren. They go through the woods and 
strip. the leaves from the plants and 
place them in common burlap or fertili- 
zer bags. As more leaves grow out and 
become approximately full grown, they 
are pulled from the plants as a second 
or subsequent picking. The harvest sea- 
son begins in late April or early May 


THE PLANT, FLOWER, AND LEAF 

The flower is light purple and opens in Sep- 
tember. The leaf is the part that is harvest- 
ed, dried, and baled. 
and continues until frost which generally 
comes in November. 

No* definite system of harvesting has 
been adopted. The pickers merely go 
into the woods at any time that suits 
their convenience and pick what they 
find. Some areas easily accessible to the 








Where the Turkish Blend Grows | 


Deer Tongue Production, Primitive Georgia Industry, Survival of Indian Days 
By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


pickers are kept closely picked while 
more remote sections may be untouched, 
Sometimes the mother of several chil- 
dren takes them into the woods, where the 
children pull the plants, leaves, stalks, 
and all, and bring them to the mother, 
who sits on a log and strips off the 
the leaves and places them in bags, 
However, fortunately for the conserva- 
tion of the plant, numerous stories are 
rife among the Negroes to the effect 
that evil spirits visit those who deliber- 
ately destroy the deer tongue plant in the 
© process of harvesting. the leaves. 

The number of pounds of deer tongue 
leaves an individual can pick in a day 
can only be estimated for no one picks a 
full day at a time. The work of har- 
vesting the deer tongue crop must give 
way to fishing, catching shrimps or 
crabs, when the tide is right. Further- 
more, the low elevation and humid 
climate in this region is not conducive 
to strenuous activities so that when fish- 
ing is not good, long hours of sleep and 
rest are popular ways for passing the 


time. 
How Dried and Sold 


HE bags of green deer tongue are 

carried to the Negro cabins, where 
the leaves are spread in the open and al- 
lowed to dry. If the weather is warm 
and favorable, the leaves will dry and be 
ready for the market in about three days 
after they are picked. It requires from 
four to five pounds of green deer tongue 
leaves to make one pound dried leaves. 

Local merchants and traders buy the 
dried leaves from the pickers and pay 
them from four to five cents per pound 
for it. These small lots ‘are assembled 
at the nearest cotton press where the 
product is pressed into bales weighing 
from 800 to 900 pounds each. The bales 
have a very similar outward appearance 
to bales of cotton as they come from 
the cotton gins. 

The flavor of dried deer tongue leaves 
is that of coumarin or vanilla. The fu- 
ture demand for this product will no 
doubt grow with the demand for those 
smoking tobaccoes of the “Turkish 
blend” type. 

RA 


HE Forest Worker, the bi-monthly 

magazine issued by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and heretofore distributed to a limi- 
ted number of readers, has now been made 
available to the public at 25 cents a year 
or 5 cents a copy, payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 





The South’s greatest farm crop— 
boys and girls. The 4-H club culti- 





vates this great crop. 








BAGS OF DRIED DEER TONGUE BEING HAULED TO THE PRESS FOR BALING 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











Selling Southern Watermelons 


“+ shipping of Southern watermel- 


ons started early in May this year, 
about two weeks earlier than normal. The 
movement in large quantities will get un- 
der way in earnest 
about the middle of 
June and will con- 
tinue until late in 
August. 

Southern farmers 
who raise this com- 
modity as a cash 
crop, generally, 
would like to sell 
“cash track.” They 
would prefer to 
load the melons, have 
some buyer come to the car, make 
un offer, and on agreement as to price 
get the cash, with all responsibility end- 
ing with the “cash track” sale. 

To get the most out of “cash track” 
selling, the farmer needs to know three 
things well: first, the commodity; second, 
the market; third, salesmanship. 

The Commodity. — The farmer sell- 
ing watermelons needs to know melons 
better than the buyers. Certainly it is 
he who must know when to harvest, when 
the melons are ripe but still sound, how 
to clip and handle, how to haul without 
bruising, and the art of preparing and load- 
ing so as to have an attractive car. When 
he is ready to ask for bids from the 
buyers, the farmer-grower should know 
just what he has—what sizes, what 
grade, and the number in the car. 

The Watermelon Market. — During 
the heavy movement in July, the market 
is likely to fluctuate greatly. On any 
basic grade and size it may vary $50 or 
more in two or three days. I have seen 
this happen: A farmer loads a car of 
melons, No. 1 grade average weight 30 
pounds. He sells this car to a buyer at 
the loading station for $150. This is 
the market for that day. Two days later, 
another car of the same grade and size is 
loaded. A buyer asks, “What do you 
want for this car of melons?” The 
farmer replies, “I got $150 for a car just 
like this two days ago, and I will take 
that for this one.” A trade is made. 
But, the market has advanced $50 a car 
during those two days. By not knowing 
the market, the farmer failed to get the 
fulf market value by $50. On the other 
hand, I have seen just the opposite situa- 
tion. When the second car is loaded two 
days after the first one sold for the mar- 
ket price, the market has gone off $50 
a car, making the market price in this 
case $100 for a car of No.1, 30’s. When 
the buyer asks what is wanted, the car 
is priced at $150. After discussing the 
market for a while, the buyer offers $100. 
The farmer who does not know the mar- 
ket, feels that he is being picked up by a 
bargain hunter. He will not sell. The 
car stands over until the next day. The 
melons are worth less than the day be- 
fore just because of the delay in getting 
them started to matket. Buyers find 
plenty of fresh cars. They pass up the 
car carried over. Then the farmer likely 
gets some inexperienced person to con- 
sign it to an unknown dealer. When the 
“account sales” comes in, the return is 
less than the $100 that could have been 
gotten. Know the market. 

Salesmanship.— Some people think 
this word means a mysterious something 
that is a cross between trickery and 
super-intelligence. In selling watermel- 
ons, the things which make for good 
salesmanship are (1) a reputation for 
square dealing, (2) personal acquaintance 
with as many buyers as possible, (3) 
clear, concise description of the commod- 
ity, “as is,” (4) energy in keeping up 
with the job of selling, and (5) common 
courtesy to all. 





J. W. FIROR 












































































Why 





Firestone 


Dips the Cords of the Carcass 
in a Rubber Solution 


In the old Fabric Tire, internal friction was excessive, and mileage low, the square- 
woven construction of the fabric being impossible to insulate with rubber. 

Then came the Cord Tire, with cords in each ply laid parallel—no interwoven 
cross-threads— permitting much greater insulation of the cords, one from another. 
This materially reduced friction and more than doubled tire mileage. But the small 
cords were not insulated with rubber and destructive friction within the cord was 
not overcome. After much research Firestone chemists found a method of insu- 
lating every fiber of every cord with rubber—and called it“Gum-Dipping.” By this 
Process the cords of the carcass are dipped in a rubber solution which penetrates 
to the innermost fibers. Gum-Dipping made the Balloon Tire practical and estab- 
lished a new standard of tire mileage. 

Call on the Firestone Dealer today. Let him save you money and serve you better. 
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tionary measure against constipation. 
...and why not! Aside from its pleasant 
easy-to-take administration .. . you chew 
it just like gum... Feen-a-mint is remark- 
ably efficient in its medicinal action.* It 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 






THERE are twenty-five 
Bell companies but only 
one Bell System—and 
one Bell aim and ideal, 
stated by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

**A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly 
possible free from imperfec- 
tions, errors or delays, and 
enabling anyone anywhere at 
any time to pick up a tele- 
phone and talk to anyone else 
anywhere else in this country, 
clearly, quickly ard at a rea- 
sonable cost.” 

The past year brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and 
eighty-one thousand tele- 
phones were added to the Sys- 
tem—bringing the total num- 
ber interconnected in and with 
the Bell tomorethanseventeen 


jr and a half million. The 
7 number of applications 
waiting for service, in- 
cluding those in new and out- 
lying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental 
telephone line was completed 
to the Pacific coast. 

The largest number of miles 
of toll wire for one year was 
added to the System—more 
than 664,000 miles. 

The average length of time 
for completing toll calls 
throughout the System was 
lowered by thirty-five seconds. 

A seven per cent improve- 
ment over the previous year 
was made in the quality of 
voice transmission in toll calls. 

An adjustment was made in 
long distance rates amount- 
ing to a reduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 
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June Work on Florida Farms 


Gainesville Specialists Send Timely Reminders 
By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Division 


Plant Forage Crops 


LTHOUGH Florida farmers gener- 

ally planted more feed and forage 
crops than usual this year, dry. weather 
during April and May has served to cut 
down yields in many 
sections. It is not too 
late for farmers fac- 
ed with short sup- 
plies of forage crops 
to make additional 
plantings as soon as 
the rains begin, says 
W. E. Stokes, ag- 
ronomist of the Ex- 
periment Station. 

Napier grass makes 
an excellent soiling crop, to be cut and 
fed green. This is a perennial crop and 
does not have to be replanted each year. 
It is cultivated similar to corn, and should 
receive from 150 to 200 pounds of a 
nitrogenous fertilizer. At this time of 
year, plantings will have to be made by 
divisions of the root clumps. 

Among other forage crops suitable for 
planting in June, cowpeas or cowpeas and 
sorghum, either in rows or broadcast, will 
make good grazing for stock, including 
hogs, and are hard to beat for hay. One 
bushel of peas and 30 pounds of sorghum 
to the acre are recommended where broad- 
cast sowing is desired. These amounts 
reduced by one-half will give good results 
when planted in rows about three feet 
apart and cultivated once or twice. Early 
Amber sorghum is a variety which will 
reach the right stage for hay about the 
same time the peas do. 

This is the last call for silage crops, 
also. Sorghum is a good silage crop, and 
when being planted late should be fertil- 
ized with 1,000 pounds per acre of a 4-8-4 
mixture. When the sorghum is one to 
two feet high it should be given a side- 
dressing with about 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia. It should 
be cultivated often enough to keep free 
of grass and weeds. Early varieties, like 
Early Amber or Sumac or Red Top, will 
be found best for late plantings. 

Spanish peanuts can still be planted, 
and will furnish fall grazing for hogs. 





J. F. COOPER 


Sow Cover Crops in Pecans 


T is said on good authority that only 

10 per cént of the pecan growers of 
Florida are growing any cover crops at 
all in their orchards, either winter or 
summer. Mr. Stokes thinks growers are 
making a mistake and gives the follow- 
ing reasons why summer cover crops, 
particularly legumes, should be grown 
and turned under in pecan orchards :— 

1, Cover crops add organic matter, which 
goes to make humus. 

2. They help increase the water-holding ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

3. They prevent leaching and washing. 

4. They benefit the soil structure and phys- 
ical. condition. 

5. They imcrease and stimulate bacterial 
action. 

6. The growing cover crop gives off mois- 
ture and may aid in decreasing excessive 
moisture in the 

7. Cover crops may aid in temperature con- 
trol by keeping soil shaded during hot weath- 
er and checking wind effect. 

8. Legumes add nitrogen if they are prop- 
erly inoculated. 

Pecans are naturally adapted to rich, 
loamy soils, and need a good supply of 
nitrogen. Nitrogen is one of the most 
expensive elements, in commercial fertil- 
izers, and thus the value of legumes sowed 
and turned under as green manure is 
great. Cover crops also aid in prevent- 
ing rosette of pecans. 

The summer cover crop probably best 
adapted to pecan orchards in Florida is 
velvet beans. This crop is good for both 
old and young orchards, some objection 
being made to the viny kind, however. 


Other crops adapted for use in young 


orchards include cowpeas, soybeans, beg- 
garweed, and lespedeza. 

Although most of these crops could 
and should have been sowed earlier, June 
is not too late for many of them and 
where no cover crops are now growing in 
pecan orchards, owners should endeavor 
to sow some of those named ahove which 
are best suited to their conditions, The 
most serious drawback to planting velvet 
beans in June is the possibility of an early 
appearance of the velvet bean caterpillar, 
which may defoliate the beans. Late- 
planted cowpeas do well. Beggarweed 
ordinarily sprouts in June anyway. Les- 
pedeza should have been sowed in Febru- 
ary or March but may be sowed with fair 
results in June. 


Poison Grasshoppers 


Cy TASSROSTERS, like the poor, we 
have with us always. Occasionally 
they become numerous enough to damage 
forage and truck crops, and sometimes 
citrus. The long drouth of April and 
May, drying up woods vegetation, has 
seemed to drive the grasshoppers more 
to field crops. Fall is another time when 
grasshoppers are apt to be troublesome. 

According to J. R. Watson, entomolo- 
gist of the Florida Experiment Station, 
a good means of destroying grasshoppers 
is to feed them poisoned bran baits. A 
good cheap bait, which can be made up 
and kept in stock, consists of 5 pounds 
of orange or grapefruit pulp (culls may 
be used) chopped fine and mixed with 1 
pound of white arsenic. When ready to 
use, this is diluted with 4 gallons of wa- 
ter, and the whole used to moisten 25 
pounds. of bran. The bran should be 
stirred thoroughly to distribute the poison 
evenly throughout the mass. This amount 
should be sufficient for five acres. 

Sow the mixture broadcast over the 
fields at sunrise or earlier. Grasshoppers 
do not feed much at night, and as a result 
they are hungry in the morning. 

This bait is good for cutworms, army 
worms, and the sweet potato caterpillar, 
in addition to grasshoppers. 


Water Systems Easily Installed 


ET the water and not the women do 
the running,” might well be the 
motto of Frazier Rogers, professor of 
agricultural engineering in the College 
of Agriculture, who says that running 
water is one of the most important utili- 
ties that can be installed on the farm. 
For a simple water system, ,place a large 
barrel in the attic for a tank and a small 
force pump at the well to pump the water 
into the barrel. A faucet can be placed 
on the pipe leading from the pump through 
the kitchen to the barrel or tank. Then 
place a porcelain lined sink 18x30 inches 
just below the faucet. 

The drain from the sink should empty 
in a line of clay tile which will permit 
the water to pass out through the soil. 
A cast iron “S” trap should be placed 
just beneath the sink to prevent odors 
from coming up the absorption system 
into the kitchen. 

The tank can be filled in the morning 
for the entire day. Should one- barrel 
be too small for a day’s supply, any num- 
ber of barrels may be added. 

Another system that may be had for 
less money is secured by placing a pitcher 
pump in the kitchen, using the same type 
of sink and absorption system as given 
above. This can be used satisfactorily 
only where good water can be gotten 
within 20 feet of the surface, and it is 
necessary to pump each time water is 
desired. 

“Of course there are more expénsive 
power water systems,” says Prof. Rogers, 
“but these are simple and inexpensive sys- 
tems that almost any house can afford.” 
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Farmers Who Build Up Their Land 


Cowpeas Turned Under Improved O. G. Norton’s Soil 
By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


“FQX\HE farmers about Smyrna tell me 
one of the best examples of im- 
proving land is on O.G. Norton's place,” 
answered County Agent Vansant to my 
question for the 
names of farmers 
who have done 
good work in 
building up their 
lands. We drove out 
to Mr. Norton’s 
place and found him 
busy hauling rock 
from one of his 
fields. We learned 
by asking mnumer- 
ous questions that the same field yielded 
only four bales of cotton on the 10 acres 
the year before it was bought by -the 
present owner but almost a bale to the 
acre in 1925. 
This transformation was 
about by typical 


x J” 
PAUL TABOR 





brought 


and careful observation witk experiments 
tried out by the originator. 


Tries New Things 

R. NORTON is always trying out 

new things, like so many of the 
good farmers in Georgia. He has re- 
cently worked out the kind of plow he 
wanted, a narrow cutting steel plow with 
a long sod moldboard, and steel points 
made longer than usual by welding on 
six inches of steel. When these points 
are set sloping down, the plow will go 
seven to nine inches in the tough hill 
land and the lower part of the furrow 
slices: will not be thrown on top. It really 
is a kind of turning plow and subsoil 
plow in one. 

In addition to the 10 acres of cotton 
and 10 acres of corn, about 10 acres of 
sweet potatoes, and a varying amount of 
oats and additional corn are grown each 

year. The potatoes 





methods of farm- 
ing in Georgia. 
The first step was 
to terrace the land 
well and to sow it 
in oats. After the 
oats were cut, peas 
were sowed. The 
peavines were cut 
and allowed to 
rot on the land. 
The land was turn- 
ed a little deeper 
than had been the 
practice before, 
oats were sowed 
again, and the pea- 
vines following cut 
and allowed to rot 
on the land. When 
three crops of pea- 
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are cured in a mod- 
ern potato house 
on ‘the place and 
sold on the local 
market. Some truck 
is grown also. The 
potatoes and truck 
crops are fertilized 
rather liberally and 
the land rotated so 
it will often be in 
corn with peas sow- 
ed at the last cul- 
tivation. 

After visiting the 
place and learning 
the methods used 
by Mr. Norton and 
hearing him ex- 
plain how he has 
worked these 











vines had been cut 
and allowed to stay 
on the ground, a 
two-year rotation of cotton and corn was 
started and has been continued each year 
since. 


Fertilizer for Cotton; Peas for 
Corn 


§ gen cotton crop is liberally fertilized 
but the corn crop on the following 
year gets no fertilizer. When asked what 
kind of fertilizer was used, Mr. Norton 
explained he had tried various kinds but 
had finally settled on a home mixture 
of :— 

1,200 pounds highest grade acid phosphate 

606 pounds cottonseed meal 

200 pounds sulphate of ammonia 

200 pounds muriate of potash 

From 600 to 1,000 pounds of this mix- 
ture is used under each acre of cotton. 
The cotton rows are five feet apart and 
the stalks in the rows spaced about the 
average distance for average land in 
North Georgia. With the rather wide 
spacing of the rows the yields of cottoh 
have been a bale or slightly more per 
acre for the past five or six years. The 
next spring corn is planted in the same 
rows as early as possible. After two 
cultivations the corn is laid by, and peas 
are sowed in the middles at the rate of 
one-half bushel per acre. 


The fodder is not pulled because a per- 
manent meadow richly stocked with 
grasses washed from the dairy farms up- 
stream furnishes all the hay needed, at 
less expense than pulling fodder. The 
cornstalks are cut in the winter, the land 
plowed six to nine inches deep, and pre- 
pared for cotton the following summer. 

This combination of rotation, liberal 
fertilizing, sowing peas, and deep plowing 
combined with careful terracing has 


turned the trick in building up land. 


The system is original with Mr. Nor- 


MR. NORTON HAULING ROCK FROM HIS 
FIELDS 





methods out, I 
couldn’t help but 
feel that here was 
one of Georgia’s real dirt farmers 
who had done something worth while for 
his community, his county, and his state. 








THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


A Sound Farm Program 


HE most important thing is to pro- 
duce food for our families, feed for our 
stock, and part of the needed fertility. 
The farmer who will make this an iron- 
clad rule, through thick and thin, may 
not get rich, but he will be independent 
and master of his own business. When 
cotton goes up most farmers lose their 
best judgment, and try to get rich grow- 
ing the staple and they nearly always 
suffer losses, sometimes very severe ones. 
Besides a living for the family, which 
should always include vegetables and 
fruits, milk and butter, chickens and 
eggs, real luxuries of life that every 
farmer can so easily have, there shouid 
also be a determined effort to improve 
our soils by growing clovers and other 
legumes, both in summer and winter. It 
is pitiful, indeed, to see a man work poor 
land all his days and not be able to give 
his children the advantages they should 
and could have. Soil improvement is, by 
far, the easiest and quickest way for a 
farmer to pull himself out of a hole. 

Our efforts should not stop here, for 
we should try to improve the looks of 
our homes, grounds, and fields from year 
to year, 

If every Southern farmer would grow 
his own food and feed, improve his soils, 
have more than one cash crop, sell codp- 
eratively, and make a larger use of the 
beauties of nature, we would attract the 
attention of the wkcle world—and these 
things are within the reach of all. 

R. E. LAMBERT. 
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Of course, it’s natural to 
want foods that are good 





for us. But it’s just as nat- = 
ural to eat every day only | ~~. 
the foods that daily tempt ~~“ 


us. 
That’s the very reason 
that millions of people eat delicious 
Post’s Bran F lakes every morning. 
They make it a daily habit because 
they like it, and they know it’s doing a 
lot to keep them fit. ’ 

As everyone knows, natural bulk is 
essential to regularity and health. And 
bran is one of our best sources of nat- 
ural bulk. But bran does good only 
when eaten regularly. And morning 
after morning your appetite will wel- 
come Post’s Bran Flakes with fresh 
delight. 

Millions of people have formed a 
new daily health habit since the Postum 
Company made bran so good to eat. 
Millions now get required bulk eve 
day because they have found a “bul 
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and the essential vitamin- 
B. All are elements im- 
portant to well-being. 
Start now and get in the 
habit of eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes every day as 
an “Ounce of Prevention.” 
Enjoy it plain, with milk or cream. 
Try it with various fresh fruits and 
berries. Have it served in the form of 
inviting cookies, muffins and bread. 
Delicious . . . in any form! 

Free—Send for an “Ounce of Preven- 
tion’ package—At your request we will 
send you free an “Ounce of Preven- 
tion” package of Post’s Bran Flakes 
and a booklet that has important bear- 
ing on health. 

Postum Company, IncorporaTeD, Dept. 
B-166, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: Post Toasties, 
Postum Cereal, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts and 
Instant Postum. Canadian Address: Can- 
adian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metro- 
politan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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as an ounce (=) of prevention 


travels the 
farm and its resources. 
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Your farm feeds Wellville’s growing army 


countless men, d children in that mighty army which 
= “Road to Wellville” draw their daily sustenance from the 


Our advertising b: recruits each day and provides a steadily 
oe cae ed rate milk and grain. 


Write for “The Road to Wellville.”” This book contains much valu- 
able information on health in relation to exercise and 
the housewife with seasonal 


selection. It 


menus and recipes. A copy will be 











ONE HORSE WAGONS $43 COMPLETE 
Seasoned Stock, Wrought Iron Braced 
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Built by experienced workmen to give long, 
satisfactory service. Your complete satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for our complete cat- 
alog. It will show you how to save many dol- 
lars on wagons, buggies, and sewing machines. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS Co. 

10 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 
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| HOUSEWIFE'’S CALENDAR | 





ONDAY, June 6—A Virginia club 
canned an extra case of fruit and 
vegetables to present. to the county hos- 


pital. 


This is an idea worthy of being 
copied by other club 
women. 

Tuesday, June 7— 
If the small girl’s 
dresses become too 
short they can be 
lengthened by insert- 
ing a strip of con- 
trasting material 
<= above_ the age A 

blue dotted wiss 

Jcovigemaamied might have a band of 
sheer white material, or a white frock 
a pink band with new pink collar and 
cuffs to match. 

Wednesday, June 8.—A box on the back 
porch for rubbish keeps the yard much 
cleaner. The box should be hooked to 
the porch on a level with the top step 
so that dirt may be swept directly into 
it instead of over the step into the yard. 
If the porch is screened it can be fasten- 
ed to the second step. The box is easily 
unhooked and emptied. 

Thursday, June 9.—Why spend hours 
cleaning silver when it can be done so 
easily by boiling in an aluminum pan deep 
enough to hold the pieces? Into the pan 
put water to cover the silver and for ev- 
ery quart add 1 teaspoon each of salt 
and soda. Boil for about five minutes, 
rinse and dry. 

Friday, June 10—Have a pair of tweez- 
ers handy to aid in pulling thread out of 
the canvas when you are doing cross- 
stitch embroidery. Any woman who has 
suffered from sore fingers after doing 
much work of this sort will find this a 
great help. 

Saturday, June 11—One mother has 
called our attention to the educational 
value of the game of dominoes. She says 
her youngsters are exceptionally quick 
at addition and multiplication because of 
the practice they get playing the game 
with each other and with their parents. 

Sunday, June 12.—Peaceful, pleasant 
conversation is better than pills as an aid 
to digestion. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


| geass of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address ‘plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book”,con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


| __ LAXATIVE FOODS 


“HO are you feeling, Mrs. Jeffry?” 
“Oh, all right, Mrs. Henderson. 

One always feels a little mean in early 
summer, you know.” 

aJust then Mrs. Giles joined the group, 
and one of them said, “And how are you 
feeling today?” 

“Oh, tired and lazy and mean, the way 
one always does this time of year.” 

“I wonder what you people are all eat- 
ing that you feel so down and out,” said 
a trained nurse, who was in the group. 


“I’ve been thinking I'd take some kind 
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of medicine. You're a nurse. What kind 
of a pill do you reckon I ought to take?” 
asked Mrs. Jeffry. 

“I suggest,” she said, “that if you want 
a pill that you go to a doctor.” 

“Well, I too, want some kind of medi- 
cine,” spoke up Mrs. Henderson. “What 
is a simple laxative medicine?” 

“Olive oil is a laxative and a food and 
is a very good household remedy, espe- 
cially for a baby. Licorice powder is es- 
pecially good for children, and is easier 
to take than many other medicines. Ep- 
som salts is a good old fashioned remedy 
that never goes out of style when imme- 
diate action is necessary.” 

“Do you think those are the best things 
for purifying the blood, Miss White?” 
asked Mrs. Henderson. 

“Oh, they’re good household remedies, 
but foods will do more for the blood than 
medicines. By purifying or thinning the 
blood, I assume that you mean making it 
alkaline instead of acid.” . ® 





DINING ROOM END OF A COMBINATION LIVING ROOM-DINING ROOM 


cool, bake it in a moderate oven from 30 to 
40 minutes.” 

“How much is 60 gms. of bran, Miss 
White ?” 

“Oh, bran is of different degrees of 
fluffiness,” said Miss White, “so when 
your druggist measures out the agar-agar 
get him to weigh also the 60 gms. of 
bran.” 

“Is mineral oil good, and is it a food?” 
asked one of the women. 

“Tt’s good, but it’s not a food,” replied 
the nurse. “Good because it softens the 
contents of the intestine, but not a food 
because it does not go through the walls 
of the intestine and become flesh, bone or 
energy.” 

“What about oranges?” 

“Oh, yes; oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit—I forgot about them. While not 
actively laxative foods, they are splendid 
for this time of the year, or any time for 
that matter, for a dozen different reasons. 
One who eats’ plenty of fruit and such 


The lady is setting the table, using a tea cart~-made from an old kitchen table that has 


been mounted on baby cab wheels and a tray built on it. 


With this cart it is necessary to 


make only a few trips to the dining room from the kitchen and when clearing the table she 
takes everything out with one trip. With this system they can eat in the dining room more 


often, rather than in the kitchen al] the time as is too often done. 


cupboard and the linoleum floor covering. 


“But what foods can we take?” spoke 
up one of the women. 


“What about the good old fashioned 
prunes?” asked the nurse. “They con- 
tain much sugar and are highly laxative. 
Soak them for 36 hours and then let the 
children eat them like candy. Then 
there’s that mixture of prunes, dried figs, 
and senna all ground together, one-third 
each. One takes a tablespoonful every 
day, more or less. Did you ever make 
that laxative bread?” 

“No; is it good?” 

“Yes, pretty good. And father and 
the children usually like it. If you will 
get out a piece of paper, Mrs. Jeffry, I'll 
give you both the recipe for the laxative 
bread and for bran biscuits. 


“Laxative Bread.—One egg, 2 cup molasses, 
% cup dry rolled oats, 1 teaspoonful soda, % 
cup sugar, 1 cup sour milk, 3 cups graham 
flour, 1 tablespoonful warm water. Whip the 
egg and sugar together; add the other ingre- 
dients, putting in the molasses last. Bake in 
a slow oven for an hour. Use pulverized bran 
if graham flour cannot be obtained. This 
quantity makes one loaf. 


“Bran Biscuits.—Now, the making of these 
biscuits is a little more trouble the first time 
than the bread, because you'll have to go to 
the drug store. The biscuits take 60 gm. 
bran, % teaspoonful salt, 6 gm. powdered 
agar-agar, % glass cold water. Tie the bran 
in cheeseclo wash under cold water 
until the water is clear, showing that you 
have washed all the starch out. Heat the 
agar-agar in the half glass of cold water 
to the boiling point. Add to the washed bran, 
the salt, and hot agar-agar solution. Mold 
this into two cakes. Place it im a pan on 
oiled paper. Then when it gets firm and 


Observe the built-in 


vegetables as spinach, tomatoes, turnip 
salad, and lettuce is not likely to have 
that mean feeling that you’ve been talking 
about.” 


| TO ADD VARIETY TO JUNE 
MEALS 


UGAR Cookies.—One-half cup butter, 1 cup 

sugar, 2 eggs, 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
milk, grated rind 1 orange, 1 cup chopped 
raisins. Cream butter and add sugar slowly. 
Add well beaten eggs. Sift flour, baking 
powder, and salt together and add to egg 
mixture. Add milk, flavoring and raisins. 
If dough is not stiff enough to roll, add more 
flour. Turn out on floured board and roll 
thin. Cut in fancy shapes and bake in hot 
oven 10 to 15 minutes. This makes about 
3% cookies. 

Peach Custard Pie.—Two cups softened dried 
peaches, 1 cup milk, 2 eggs, % teaspoon salt, 
Y%-cup sugar, 4% teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon nutmeg, % teaspoon cloves. Force 
peaches through a sieve. To the pulp add 
beaten eggs and milk. Mix sugar, salt, and 
spices and add to first mixture. Pour into a 
pan lined with good crust. Place in a hot 
even (450° F.) for 10 minutes, then reduce 
heat to 275 to 300 degrees and bake until 
custard is firm. Cool slowly. 

Bottled Dewberry Juice—Twelve quarts 
berries, 2 quarts water. Put berries and wa- 
ter into a large preserving kettle, heat and 
erush. Cook gntil berries are soft, strain 
through double cheesecloth, pour into quart 
jars and to each jar add 4 level tablespoons 
sugar. Adjust rubber and top and process 
20 minutes. Store in cool place. When ready 











to serve, dilute slightly and add crushed ice. 


Dewberry Roll.—Roll out pastry, spread with 
butter, sprinkle with sugar and add a layer of 
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berries. Put on another layer of butter, 
sugar, and berries. Roll pastry and place im 
baking pan. Sprinkle with sugar and dot 
generously with butter. Pour a little water 
around the roll and baste occasionally during 
the baking. Serve with hard sauce. This 
is delicious. 

Ham Baked in Milk.—Have a slice of ham 
cut at least an inch thick. Lay im a good 
sized baking dish, add thinly sliced raw po- 
tatoes which have been lightly sprinkled 
with flour, and pour over them enough milk 
to cover. Bake slowly for about an hour 
and a half, or until the potatoes and ham are 
thoroughly done. The salt and fat of the 
ham are sufficient to season the potatoes. 
If necessary, add a little hot milk from time 
to time during the cooking. There should 
be enough liquid to form a gravy around the 
ham and potatoes. Serve from the baking 
dish. If the ham is very salty, soak it, pref- 
erably in buttermilk or sour milk, before 
cooking it with the potatoes. The acid of 
sour milk softens the ham and makes it 
tender. 

Vegetable Salad.—One-half cup cooked Eng- 
lish peas, % cup diced carrots, % cup green 
pepper, chopped, % cup diced cooked Irish 
potatoes, 1 tablespoon chopped onion, 2 hard 
cooked eggs, diced, 2 teaspoons salt, % cup 
salad dressing. Mix the vegetables, egg and 
salt thoroughly. Add the salad dressing, 
and serve cold on lettuce leaves. 
| DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
} 
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That New Refrigerator 


. OTHER, may I have a glass of 
milk?” asked Jimmy Grayson. 

“T’m sorry, dear. The milk is all sour,” 
answered his mother. “I had a pitcher 
in the ice box, too,” she added. 

“Why I brought ice yesterday,” ob- 
served Mr. Grayson. “Has it melted al- 
ready ?” 

“Yes, and not only has the milk soured 
but the meat I planned for dinner has 
spoiled.” 

“Well, well,” said Dad thoughtfully. 
“T believed we couldn’t afford a new re- 
frigerator this year. Perhaps we can’t 
afford to get along without one.” 

“Oh, oh,” squealed Jimmy. “Let’s get 
the electric kind, Dad. Then we can have 
ice cream every day without turning the 
freezer. Oh, boy!” 

His father laughed but Mother remark- 
ed, “That’s worth considering. We've 
lots of milk and there’s no more whole- 
some dessert than ice cream. Yet I hesi- 
tate to serve it often because of the 
work.” 

“And of course it would mean no more 
hauling of ice from town,” said Dad. 
“Yes, it’s worth looking into. But if we 
decide we can’t manage the electric one 
this year, let’s think about the other kind. 
What are the important points to con- 
sider when buying an ice box, Mother ?” 

“That it be well built with tightly fit- 
ting doors and properly insulated walls to 
keep in the cold and keep out the hot air,” 
answered Mrs. Grayson, “and that it be 
easy to keep clean. But I do think the 
care one gives it is almost as important 
as the box itself,” she added. 


“Why I thought an ice box took care 
of itself if you fed it enough ice,” said 
Jimmy. 


“Oh, no, son. First, when we get a new 
box we must put it in as cool and pro- 
tected a place as we can and still have 
it convenient, both to take food out and 
put ice in. Then we must be sure that it 
stands perfectly level. I know you and 
Dad are going to arrange a drain pipe so 
that I shall not have to empty the drip 
pan any more.” 


“All right, we'll do that,” said Dad. 
“Once all that is attended to what else 
must be done?” 

“Of course, it must be kept perfectly 
clean,” said Mother. “And nothing dirty 
must ever go into the refrigerator. It 
must be kept well iced for there is no 
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economy in being skimpy with the ice. 
Not only does food spoil but much ice is 
used in cooling the box again. Then we 
must not cover the ice with papers or a 
blanket for that prevents it doing its 
full work of cooling the refrigerator.” 


“Gosh, what a lot you know, Mother!” 
exclaimed Jimmy. 

“Right you are, my son,” declared his 
father. “What do you say to inviting 
hér to ride into town with us and having 
a dish of ice cream at the drug store? All 
this talk of ice makes my thoughts turn 
to cool things. And while we're there 
we'll look at refrigerators—electric and 
non-electric.” 

“Just wait ’till I get my hat,” laughed 
Mother. 

“Say, Father,” said Jimmy as soon as 
his mother was out of earshot, “they say 
those electric ice boxes are almost as 
cheap as the other kind, that they cost 
very little to run and that they pay for 
themselves in a short time in the ice and 
food they keep froni spoiling. If Ma 
could cook a lot of stuff on one fire, and 
then it would stay good until it was eaten, 
it would save her a lot of work and me a 
lot of hauling wood. What do you say 
to getting an electric refrigerator for 
her ?” 


Mr. Grayson gave the boy a long look, 
then he threw back his head and laughed. 
“T see,” he said. “An electric refrigerator 
is a boon to the whole family, is it? 
All right, son, if it will work on our 
electric system it is as good as bought.” 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 


ID you remember to save your ans- 
wers to questions in the May 21 
issue so that you can see how many you 
got right? And here are some more, the 
answers to which we shall publish next 
week :— 
1. Why doesn’t the juice of an orange all 
run to the bottom? 
2. For what are the following men famous: 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale, Sheraton? 
3. What are legumes? * 
4. Why is sofme hair curly and some 
straight? 
5. Who wrote “My Old Kentucky Home”? 
6. What country has the lowest death rate 
for babies? 
7. Of what is rayon made? 











8 Who took the part of the heroine in the 
motion picture “Mantrap”? 

9. Who invented the telephone? 

10. Does it take the same time to cook an 
egg at the sea coast that it does on a moun- 
tain top? 

Answers to Questions in May 21 Issue 

1. Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks. 

2. Milk. 

3. Pitching horseshoes. 

4. Manx cats. Isle of Mann. 

5. There are more women. 

6. None. 

7. “Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.” 

8. Because it was first made in Guingamp, 
a town in Brittany. 

9. All are state home demonstration agents; 
Miss Landrum of South Carolina, Miss Stone 
of Texas, Miss Weldon of Kentucky. 

10. If you can’t answer this one, ask Dad. 
He knows. 


| BURNS 


URNS are divided into three de- 

grees; the first degree reddens the 
skin; the second degree blisters it; and 
the third destroys the skin and tissues 
underneath. In the first and second de- 
gree burns, sterile vaseline from a col- 
lapsible tube or unguentine spread on a 
clean muslin cloth or gauze and applied 
is usually all that is necessary. 

One should try not to break a blister. 
It may be opened on the second or third 
day with a sterile needle. Everything 
used about the burn should be clean. 

Now, third degree burns are different. 
They require the attention of a doctor at 
once. In severe burns home treatment 
should not be attempted for this is a 
serious condition and any third degree 
burn may result fatally. Often in the 
healing process of an extensive burn, 
skin grafting has to be done. Let me 
emphasize this point, severe burns need 
the attention of a medical man. 


All kinds of things should not be put 
on severe burns. They must be kept 
clean and skill must be exercised in their 
treatment. I have seen burns that took 
hours.of a medical man’s time to clean. 
The patient stood less chance of getting 
well because the family or neighbors had 
used all sorts of infecting material on the 
burn, thinking they were doing the kind 
and proper thing. A burn is just like 
a cut or other wound in that it must be 


kept clean. DR. F. M. REGISTER. 
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3060—Captivating Two-piece Dress. — The 
pattern cuts in sizes %, 18 years, 
%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with 1% yards of 
32-inch material for camisole. 

2848—Charmingly Simple.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
46, 48, and 50 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. 

2487—Frock for Juniors.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material with 3 yards of ribbon. 

3055S—Simple and Smart.—The pattern cuts 

in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 3, 4, and 
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3003—Slender Lines.—The pattern cuts in 


3057—Easy to Make.—The pattern cuts in 


27598—Child’s Combination. — The pattern 


42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 24 yards of #-inch material 
with 1% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 


sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material with 2% 
yards of 5-inch ribbon. 


sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 13% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 3% yards of 1%-inch rib- 
bon 


cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1 yard of 36-inch 
materiat. 
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The best jam or jelly 
now is made with only 
one minute’s boiling 


) he making jams and jellies by the old- 
fashioned, long-boiling method you 
know only too well how you would get a 
jelly texture one time and a syrupy fail- 
ure the next. 


You were not to blame. The reason for 
the failures in jam and jelly making has 
been that fruits vary so much in the 
amount of jellying substance they con- 
tain. Even those which have the most of 
it differ from season to season—and within 
the same season, losing it as they ripen— 
so that at the very time when their flavor 
is finest they have been least suitable for 
jelly making. 

Very few fruits have. enough of this 
jellying substance to jellity all the juice 
they contain. That is why by the old- 
fashioned method you had to boil half 
your fruit juice away before this jellying 
element was concentrated enough to jell 
the remaining juice. 


(eer. has changed all this. Now 
anyone, even without previous ex- 
perience, can make perfect jams and 
jellies with only one or two minutes’ boil- 
ing. You can use any fruit you like, when 
it is fully ripe and the flavor is at its best. 
You can be absolutely sure of success 
every time. Never another failure! 


For Certo is the natural jellying sub- 
stance, taken from fruits in which it is 
abundant, concentrated, highly refined 
and bottled for your convenient use. Just 
one or two minutes’ boiling by the Certo 
method and you are sure of a perfect jell 
every time, 






malades’’—free ! 








SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle 
—enough to make 6—10 glasses of 
jelly, depending on the recipe used. 
Booklet beautifully illustrated in 
color on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and Mar- 





You cannot have a failure 
when you make your jams 
and jellies the sure, quick 
Certo way 


Get Certo from your grocer 
today. It is now packed with 
the recipe booklet directly 
under the label so you will 
be sure to have complete in- 
structions for making nearly 
100 different delicious jams, 


jellies and marmalades 








Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept.54, Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new 
booklet. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
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System Outtits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


Mean Extra Profits! 
THE GINNER ~ss2i** cone 

nen Outfits 
last longer, cost less to operate and 
draw trade to the gin. 


THE GRO —because Conti- 


‘ ~ ay Outfits 
sive sample, large lint 
it deen ceb-Adeate Sap toekeak 


Many Big Improve- 
ments This Year 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: an 
somes, Paster 








make your wool 
pay you double! 


dealers. 


costs refunded. 


Thousands of wool 


Learn how much money 
means to YOU. 





CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Ollow the lead 
of thousands.. 


It is worth more to you in beau- 
tiful, warm blankets and auto 
robes than you can get from 
We will make it up 
for you for a nominal charge or 
take payment in additional wool. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or all 


growers 
have availed themselves of our 
plan to their delight and profit. 


it 









CHATHAM MFG. CO., 
86 Chatham Road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


on your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 





BEAVERS: ccdcccccccecccccce eovccecccccucess 





lease send me further information 


BONNE ncadabicetscicccecccciccs adenccdeses 
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| ‘THE KINGBIRDS a 
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Plucky Fighters and Sworn a. 
mies of Hawks and Crows 


ROM the middle of April to Sep- 
tember, there is no bird about our 
fields and orchards busier or more active 
than the kingbird or “bee martin” as he 
is often called. From early morning 
until after sundown he is up and going 





—Drawing ty Tonio os Yuertes. 

Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
EASTERN KINGBIRD (TYRANNUS 
TYRANNUS) 





and he is a born fighter. He is an even 
stronger enemy of hawks than the purple 
martin. About the best possible protec- 
tion for the poultry yard against hawks 
and crows is a pair of kingbirds nesting 
nearby. 

The kingbird’s name of “bee martin” 
is a title he doesn’t really deserve. Many 
beekeepers and others have accused him 
of eating their honeybees but actual in- 
vestigations of the stomachs by bee men 
themselves and by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have shown -dif- 
ferently. Out of 665 stomachs examined 
by the Biological Survey, only 22 were 
found to contain any remains of honey- 
bees and almost all those found were 
drones. “All kingbirds are of the great- 
est importance to the farmer and fruit 
grower, as they destroy vast numbers of 
harmful insects, and do no appreciable 
damage to any product of cultivation,” is 
the conclusion of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


CLUB BOYS SELL HOGS 
CO-OPERATIVELY 


T a recent carlot sale in Valdosta, 
Georgia, 47 Lowndes County boys 
fed out 283 head of hogs for an average 
of 90 days. The total amount received 














GEORGIA CLUB BOYS AND THEIR PIGS WHICH THEY SOLD CO-OPERATIVELY 
See the article on this page, “Club Boys Sell Hogs Codéperatively.” 
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for the carload was $4,430.28. ‘One hun- 
dred and eighty-seven of the hogs were 
fed out by the pig club members under 
the direction of County Agent R. E. 
Miller. The 75 hogs in the picture were 
fed out by 12 pig club boys in the south- 
ern part of the county. The Valdosta 
Chamber of Commerce loaned $2,258.28 
to the boys for the purchase of the pigs, 
which amount was returned to them after 
the sale. 

Records of two club boys are given be- 
low :— 

T. B. CARROLL, JR. 


Initial weight of 7 feeders ........ 560 pounds 
EE, WEED Caonccuccecncecddccndeses 1,445 pounds 
Coe Gt FT Be oc Fonds coc dhewe Ses 885 pounds 
Average gain per hog per day.... 1.8 pounds 
Initial cost of feeders ............ $50.40 
Sen Ee PEE <a cntaecennesaveeesaan ce 46.59 
TUE GORE Sedu iia dat iectcceabence $ 94.99 
RN OR availa N bcs den son teindee $140.00 
Be OUND dita cuvnccsdccesscuicia $ 45.01 


Average profit per hog, $6.43. 


FLAVIL McLEOD 


Initial weight of 5 feeders ........ 470 pounds 
... ft. POP ree ree 1,130 pounds 





eR ON BN nce s'c cn idiveteriees 660 pounds 

Average gain per hog per day ....1.65 pounds 

Initial cost of feeders ............ $42.30 

oe ge rere reir er OF 
ote ba nvedeeabecs $ 79.50 

AE ND. avons 20rd covngns ge $109.38 
Bee INE 5 ica ieics tavsabinea bs 29.88 


Average profit per hog, $5.97. 
G. V. CUNNINGHAM, 
State Boys’ Club Agent. 





| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
“I Took” or “I Taken” 


N= of the most common mistakes I 
hear is, “I taken,” when it should 
be “I took.” This verb is being used in 
the past tense where it should be used in 
the present tense. Often we hear some 
one say “I have took.” This is just as 
bad, only worse. Taken should be used 
only with have, has, or had. 
VERNELLE WEAST. 
Rutherford County, N. C. 


| ALABAMA CLUB NOTES 


OBERT Lester, of Tallapoosa Coun- 
ty, on a measured acre made 2,835 
pounds of seed cotton in 1926. 
Twenty-three Marion County club boys 
by using the Auburn maximum, made an 
average of 1,695 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. 
Raiford Black, of Coaling Club, Tus- 
caloosa County, has cleared $427.11 on 
his poultry club work in three years. 


Roscoe Wilson, of Cedar Springs Club, 
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Calhoun County, has been a loyal club 
member for five years. 

Dewey Garner, of Ai Club, Cleburne 
County, has averaged 1,472 pounds seed 
cotton per acre for three years by fol- 
lowing the Auburn method of fertilization. 


James Cooper, a Tuscaloosa County 
club boy, has accumulated a savings ac- 
count of $200 by doing club work. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE ~ 


A Kitchen Table 
Oatas/ of Corner 














— Runner 
Oeta// of Drawer 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished dimensions Use 
4 24"x234"x30"....... Legs 
et yee Sides 
9... Frere ceweede oa Ends 
S PO iknacstias Top, matched lumber 
SP ee 000 i vnsce Drawer rack 
ee rr Drewer slides 
SF ee sctveccante Sides of drawer 
BP ac ceckcs ..-Back of drawer 
SD . BOE sk 400) 00 06s Front of drawer 
GQ PPR ccc svcccscd Corner braces 


Hardwood such as oak makes the best ta- 
ble but clear pine may be used. The table 
can be put together with either nails or 
screws, screws preferred. 


|__RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 


WwW: are needles so successful? 
2. When is a man not a man? 

3. What tricks are most common among 
New York policemen? 

4. Why was the dumb waiter returned? 

5. What was born,at the same time as the 
world, destined to live as long as the world, 
yet never five weeks old? 

ANSWERS 


1. They always have an eye open for busi- 
ness and they invariably carry their points. 


2. When he’s a shaving. 

3. Patricks, of course. 

4. Because it didn’t answer, 
5. The moon, 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Qowmight 1937 by 





























“It ain’t so awful hard to hoe in the 
garden if you pretend you're doin’ it to 
build your muscle.” 

“I like to go a-visitin’ where there's 
lots of cousins an’ six of you have to 
sleep on a pallet on the floor.” 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


When to Pick Tomatoes 

T IS important when selling tomatoes 

to pick at the proper stage of matur- 
ity. This time varies and will depend 
upon the purpose for which the fruit is 
to be used. If to be 
sold on local markets 
or to a canning fac- 
tory, the fruit should 
be well colored be- 
fore being picked. 

If it is to be ship- 
ped to nearby points, 
pick when the fruit 
is in the pink stage 

L. A. NIVEN or when about half 
of the tomato shows 

distinct coloring. For shipping to distant 
markets it has been found advisable to 
pick in what is known as the “green ma- 
ture” stage. This is when the fruit is 
fully grown but has not commenced to 
show any pink color. Great care should 
be exercised not to pick the fruit before 
it is mature, however. When there ap- 
pears a whitish color to the blossom end 
the fruit is mature and will soon begin 
to color. When picked and shipped at 
this stage it will ripen and color up in 
from one to two weeks time, depending 
on the temperature and other conditions. 

Many folks imagine that tomatoes pick- 
ed at this stage and shipped as green 
wrapped are inferior, but such is not 
necessarily true. The quality of this kind 
of fruit is good if ripened in the air, but 
if left to ripen in tissue paper the flavor 
is not altogether as good as fruit ripened 
on the stalk. Usually when shipped as 
green wrapped the fruit will just about 
start the coloring process by the time it 
reaches the market. Therefore, if un- 
wrapped and allowed to ripen in the air 
the flavor will be almost as good as if 
allowed to ripen on the stalk. 

The tomato patch or field should be 
gone over once a week, whether tomatoes 
are shipped to distant markets or sold 
locally or shipped to nearby markets. 


Poison Worms That Get in Roast- 


ing Ears 


* ypecad worms be kept out of roasting 
ears by spraying or dusting with a 
poison?” 

Yes, a fair degree of control may be 
had by dusting with either calcium ar- 
senate or arsenate of lead. The calcium 
arsenate is cheaper than the lead and 
serves the purpose just as well. Use 
three to five pounds of powdered lime to 
one pound of the calcium arsenate or lead. 
Sulphur may be used in place of lime. 
Dust directly on the silks about the time 
they come out, or when the worms usually 
appear. Don’t wait too late. 


Keep Aphids Off Mums and 
Dahlias 


PHIDS and other sucking insects es- 
pecially like chrysanthemums and 
dahlias. Watch these flowers -carefully 
and as soon as these pests appear spray 
with nicotine sulphate or apply tobacco 
dust to control them. One , 
can put the spray on with 
a whisk broom or an old 
worn-out broom. It is far 
better, however, to use a 
small hand sprayer, which 
can be purchased for 75 
cents or a dollar. If dust 
is to be applied use a 
small hand dust gun. If 
the tobacco dust. is used it 
should contain from 2 to 
3 per cent nicotine. 
To make the nicotine 
sulphate solution for 
Spraying, use one tea- 








gallon of water. Add to the water one 
ounce of soap. Dissolve it m such way 
as to make thick soapsuds, then add the 
nicotine sulphate, stir thoroughly, and 
you are ready to apply it. 


Spray for Cucumber Anthracnose 


YAyrar is the matter with my ct- 

cumbers? They begin to wilt at 
blooming time and in a few days turn 
yellow and the little cucumbers never 
get more than an inch long.” 

The trouble is anthracnose. It is one 
of the serious diseases with which cu- 
cumber growers have to contend. Con- 
trol it by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, Start soon after the plants are well 
up and repeat every 10 days to two weeks 
until picking commences. 


Pick Cucumbers Daily 


ICK cucumbers every morning. If 

they are to be sold on the local mar- 
ket or shipped, grade, pack, and put in a 
cool place at once. Do not allow them to 
remain in the sun even for a few min- 
utes. The vines should be gone over at 
least every other day and during the 
height of the season every day, because 
the cucumber must be used while young 
and innocent if it is to be good. To al- 
low a few to mature on the vines is 
to make certain of shortening the bear- 
ing season. 


a 
Peach Moth Kills Young Twigs 


4 PEACH trees show many apparently 
dead terminals, often with lumps of 
hardened gum around them, the Oriental 
peach moth has been making a call. This 
insect bores into the growing shoots in 
spring and summer, causing the ends to 
die and the shoots to branch. Often the 
new crop of branches is also attacked 
and makes still more side twigs. The re- 
sult is a very twiggy growth with fruit 
buds not well placed, if not greatly re- 
duced in number. 

As the insects have long departed from 
these gummy shoots, it is not worth 
while to cut them out in the belief that 
the pest is thus being destroyed. If the 
shaping of the trees according to the best 
pruning practice requires their removal, 
take them out but not otherwise. This 
insect, which threatens to become very 
troublesome in the South, is now in a 
resting stage, on the lower limbs of the 
trees, on the ground under the trees, or 
in old baskets and crates around the pack- 
ing house. Early plowing close to the 
tree is thought to be helpful, there being 
no spray material that is effective. 

W. C. PELTON. 

Tennessee Extension Service. 
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How I Cure Onions 


HEN the tops of my onions begin 

to fall over I pull them and hang 
them in a shed in the following way: I 
put a one inch by four inch by 12-foot 
slat crosswise nailed to a studding. I 
hang the onions with their heads just over 
this slat, placing them side by side until 
this slat is filled. Then I 
put on another slat, let- 
ting it fit down close to 
the other so it will help 
hold the lower row in 
place. This one is filled 
with onions in the same 
way. I put up more slats 
till they reach from ceil- 
ing to floor. Then another 
wall is made about two 
feet from this one. This 
enables us to pass between 
the walls of onions each 
day to inspect them and 
take out those that have 
begun to rot. 





KELL 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 


there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
New York 


General Motors Bldg. 


SPRINGFIELD 
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Kellys cost no more to buy 
-and less to own 


Even when Kelly-Springfields were higher priced 
than other tires, their purchase was an economy 
because of the longer service they gave. 


Since they now cost no more than any of the well 
known makes and are even tougher, sturdier, longer 
lived and easier riding than their predecessors, 
their purchase is an even greater economy. 


Try one the next time you need a tire, and see 
for yourself if it’s not so. 





BALLOON] AIRES 





TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 








WE TRUST YOU. 











MRS. R. M.A. 


Many other 
enn 


and Spoon, 
cost in addition to 
order prom; . We 
give presents for appoint- 
Act at once. 











FREE! A 52'Pc. FULL SIZE DINNER SET. 


NO MONEY NEEDED, WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP. 
bien tae ane by tee rh tay mettle Pon 
Te Suoars and a Package of Needles asper Plan 2351) 
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Not just a one-feature separator but 
— in ory sr ep as 
iency, ease of operation, convenience 
and durability. That’s why users every- 
where who have seen and tried them say 
they are the “best yet”—and the best 
made by De Laval in almost 50 years of 
manufacture and leadership. 

er new features are: 


i. Turnable Supply Can: The 
smug oon may be turned so that tinware 
and bowl may be put in place or removed 
without ing the supply can from its 
ition on the separator. Every user 

this feature. 


2. Easier Turning: For three 
years the De Laval experimental and 
engineering ease ve been con- 
ducting extensive tests to develop still 
easier turning separators. The results 


of these tests are embodied in this new 
series, which both start and turn easier. 


3. Oil Window: The new oil win- 
dow enables you to see at all times the 
level and condition of the oil. It shows 
at a glance whether or not the separator 
is being properly oiled. 


See andtry 
the new~ 








DeLlaual Si 





Ask your De Laval Agent to let you ty 
one of these new De Lavals. You 
agree you can’t afford to use any other. 
Sold on easy terms. Trade allowances 
made on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


71922 SERIES 


ralors have the 


De Laval 





Mr. Farmer, 








Why not let the CLASSIFIED ADS of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER hunt 
bargains for Yo 





They go into 475,000 Farm Homes each Week 
Looking for good bargains, and they can be of help to you. 








If you want to sell they can also be of help. Write us for Rates 
for Advertising in our Classified Columns. 








Write the Nearest Office 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


DALLAS, TEXAS RALEIGH, N. C. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where ‘success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 










absolutely reliable. 
bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 


of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added 
ga@qj has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
uma Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
See) efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 


as experience 


The oil circulates to every 


failure. ere are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


AERMOTOR CO. 
DES MOINES OAKLAND 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Over the Top With Cash 


ONGUES wagged in Pleasant Ridge 
community. Discovery of the hidden 
cave and capture of a band of despera- 
does proved a nine day’s wonder. Folks 
who had accused the 
cld Squire of com- 
plicity “sang small.” 
Separated ‘from the 
gang leaders, Frank 
Woods, young Ne- 
gro captured, had 
confessed all he 
knew. Under a sol- 
emn pledge of se- 
crecy to his father 
and grandfather he 
can cae had sought and 
found the cave which long before had 
sheltered hunted men. Under evil in- 
fluence of Mike Hurley he had boasted his 
knowledge of the secret place. For years 
the rum runners had used the cavern as 
a storehouse, transporting the liquor 
there by boat, then sending it out for sale 
in the cities. Hurley had placed the 
doors so that egress could be had either 
way if attack came. Fearing no discov- 
ery except by those on the Jones farm 
who might stumble upon the door or op- 
ening, Hurley had deliberately. set out to 
keep the farm untenanted. 

Of the man who disposed the liquor 
Black Frank knew little. “They called 
him the ‘Wop,’” Woods told Bob and his 
father, “an’ his name was Tony. Dat’s 
all I knows. Always when he come he 
have that bear with him; great strong 
fellow, tote off calf or a pig when we 
want ’em. They not tell Frank much.” 
Hurley had taken no chances. Nor would 
threats or persuasion break the silence 
of the leader or his pal. 

There was one clew. “Tony was crazy 
about music,” said the Negro. “Brung a 
mouth-harp to the cave an’ played while 
his bear danced. Hurley say he’s a great 
fiddler. One night we heard the boss 
here playin’ an’ Tony swear he goin’ get 
that violin. Dat’s all I know.” 

Bradley Barton groaned. As well trace 
a needle in the proverbial haystack as to 
hope for discovery of a fiddling Italian 
bootlegger. Unable to give bond the 
three men remained in jail. Bob Barton 
again took up his interrupted studies. 
Ross Burton concentrated effort on 
coaching his club members in fitting their 
pigs for the coming sale. Miss Edwards 
and Kate counted the days until they 
should be off for the International. 
Swiftly passed the days for all but one 
of the actors in the stirring episode of 
recent weeks. 





N A guest room of his old home 
Thomas Jefferson Jones was conva- 
lescing from a serious illness. Excite- 
ment of the eventful night added to ex- 
posure during the chill hours of waiting 


had laid the old Squire low. No daugh- 
ter could have given more tender care 
than was accorded by Grace Barton, no 
son nor grandson rendered more willing 
service than Father Barton and Bob. In 
his delirium the old man had lived again 
the days of his life on the old farm, 
There were times when the only thing 
that could soothe him was the firm clasp 
of Bob’s hand. “Don't leave me, Rob- 
ert,” the old man would plead, “Little 
Robbie, my son.” One night when the 
Grim Reaper seemed near, Bob spent 
weary hours beside the bed. 


“It seems almost a miracle,” the phy- 
sician said when the vigil ended. “The 
old Squire will live, not because of my 
skill but through your ministrations and 
the help of some higher power.” Weak 
but still undaunted, Squire Jones once 
more sat before the great fireplace and 
returned thanks to his neighbors who had 
spent the nights of battle by his bed. 
Nor would the Bartons hear to his leay- 
ing when it seemed that returning health 
would permit him to go home. A changed 
man was the old Squire, living as might 
or nape grandsire among those he 
loved. 


URING those crowded weeks came 

a new enterprise which bade fair to 
add much to farm values of Pleasant 
Ridge community. Linked with a state 
road system concrete was to replace mud 
and O’Neal was jubilant. “Right past 
our farms,” he had advised Barton and 
the old Squire. “Puts $50 an acre more 
right smack on the place. Good school, 
fine community, good roads, what more 
could anyone want? You'll see buyers 
flocking to this community.” 

So it proved. The fame of Pleasant 
Ridge had spread far. Broadcasting 
from WRO, the state-owned radio sta- 
tion, Bradley Barton’s orchestra not only 
had won plaudits but the enthusiastic de- 
scription of the community by Ross 
Burton had brought a flood of inquiries. 
With the hard road assured, farmers in 
search of permanent homes began to visit 
and inquire. There were few farms of- 
fered for sale, for folks of Pleasant 
Ridge were home lovers. To the Jones 
farm one day came a stranger inquiring 
for the landowner. Courteously Mrs. 
Barton showed her visitor into the room 
where the old Squire sat, then joined her 
family. With no intent of eavesdrop- 
ping the conversation could be heard. 

“T haven’t been able to find a desirable 
farm,” the visitor announced, “but I am 
determined if possible to buy in this com- 
munity. I want my children to attend 
this school and to join this club that we 
hear so much about. What is the low 
dollar that will buy this farm?” 

“T don’t care to sell, sah,” the old man 
said. “This is my old home.” 

“Nonsense,” answered the determined 
visitor. “You are too old to farm and 
renting is a nuisance. I’m a man of few 
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SF Qasan-4 
Y neighbors, Peffingwell and Pence, 
M waste scads of time across the fence 
discussing useless bunk, discussing noth- 
ings, I declare, comparing notions, void 


and bare, just airing ultra-junk! Some- 
times I listen in a spell then turn away 
with mind unwell, a bad taste in the 
mouth, “Most aimless prattle,” I pro- 
claim, “products of minds gone weak and 
tame, the worst in North or South!” 
Yes, wasted time, a loafing spree—by jove, 
it raises ire in me when some men say 
they fail because of crimes in every gent 
from peasant lad to president, and tell a 
kicking tale, when all the time beside the 
fence they’ve talked away the 6 per cents 
that should go in the bank; when all the 
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Wasting Time—s. sav’ rane 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





~ 


they’re loafing 


time, hours every day, 
profits all away! They have themselves 
to thank! 


If Peffingwell works three straight hours 
among his barley and his bowers without 
an aimless halt to chew the dishrag and 
the fat, to prate away at this and that, 
I’m sure it’s not his fault! If Pence con- 
sistently puts in three solid hours in 
*field or bin without a talking spree it 
must be when I’m not around or no one 
else is on the ground, all mankind must 
agree! They’re failing? Yes, of course 
they are! They both will slip across the 
bar with nothing in the purse, with not 
a cent to leave behind to soothe the weep- 
ing widow’s mind, no coin to hire a 
hearse! They’ll feel when they are cash- 
ing in the world has been a place of sin, 
a place where men are goats, where 
wealthy men with heated tongs steal dol- 
lar bills in scads and throngs, where 
honor fights for oats! They'll feel like 
that, I know, I know, “by all that’s 
right” when trumpets blow they’ll feel 
the cards were stacked; although today 
across the fence my neighbors Leffing- 
well and Pence waste minutés—hours, in 








fact! 
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' than my offer at the fair,” 
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words, Mr. Jones. With some added im- 
provement this can be made a very valu- 
able place. I'll give you $15,000 spot 
cash. Your tenants can stay on until their 
lease expires. What do you say?” 


OB Barton heard the offer with a 

sinking heart. One hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. Even with such 
fertile soil and the fine location who could 
refuse. Soon they would be moving on 
again. 

“Your offer is generous, sah,” came 
the voice of the old man, “but I don't 
care to sell.” 

“This is my final word,” announced the 
visitor as he rose. “I received $20,000 
for my farm in another state. I like it 
here. Right now you can have my chec 
for $16,000. No tenant can afford to pay 
you interest on an investment like that.” 

“You overwhelm me, sah,” said Squire 
Jones. “But I have good tenants whom 
I think .will like to stay on. This farm 
it not for sale.” 

The sighs of relief uttered by the Bar- 
ton family were not unmixed with.appre- 
hension. The stranger had spoken the 
truth. No tenant could afford to pay the 
rental which interest upon the amount 
offered would demand. 

The old Squire made no reference to 
the offer. His tender of payment for 
the care given during his illness had been 
gently repulsed. It was tacitly under- 
stood that when final payment for the 
rent came due some reduction might be 
made. Still the old man lingered, held 
by the ties of affection and the charm of 
Bradley Barton’s violin. Although the 
instrument he used was as a foster child 
to a favorite loved one, and Father Bar- 
ton still bewailed his loss, again he was 
spending long hours in music, stirring 
his orchestra to worth while achievement, 
composing melodies which seemed des- 
tined to be unheard except by the folks at 
home. As near happy as possible to be 
without having achieved his great ambi- 
tion, Bradley Barton lived in an atmos- 
phere of contentment. For him there was 
not the haunting fear which obsessed his 
wife, the constant dread that they must 
move on and leave fine friends and home. 


T WAS sale day for the 4-H pig club 

members of Brown County. Again 
onlookers were clustered about a ring 
where boys and girls displayed their best. 
But now a loud-voiced auctioneer pro- 
claimed the merits of each animal, quoted 
glibly from pedigrees, exhorted buyers to 
bid high. As Ross Burton had predicted, 
breeders had been attracted by the pub- 
licity given a championship and the 
crowd was large. As was customary, 
lesser offerings were put up first, and 
Bob had the satisfaction of seeing a male 
pig, “full brother of the champion,” 
bring $75. Now it was certain that his 
note could be paid, for his best gilt and 
the great “Stony” remained to be sold. 
Finally Stonewall Jackson was driven 
into the ring. As unconcerned as if he 
never had been the indirect cause of solv- 
ing a mystery, the sleek champion 
paraded before an applauding crowd. 
Close to the ringside Breeder Austin, 
who, true to his word; had made the long 
trip, watched with an appraising eye. 


It was almost a hymn of praise that 
the auctioneer chanted before he called 
for bids. But all that was lost upon 
Harve Austin, veteran of many sales. 
He knew blood lines. He also could 
look into the future and see the progeny 
of a champion. When the spirited bid- 
ding closed Austin was the owner of the 
state fair champion and his check-book 
stub showed an entry of $240. A few 
moments later Bob had the satisfaction 
of seeing his gilt, replica of her great 
mother, pass under the hammer at $100. 
Vic Slade’s best gilt brought a like 
amount. One of the greatest satisfac- 
tions to Bob was that his pets were go- 
ing to new homes where they would have 
appreciation and care. 

It was almost as one parting with a 
dear friend that Bob patted Stonewall 
Jackson goodbye. “Cost me $10 less 
remarked 
Austin, “and cost you some more feed. 
But my guess is that your holding on to 
that pig made at least a thousand dollars 
for your friends. Helped you sell your 
other pigs at a good price, too. Reckon 
you knew what you were doing, son, 
when you*turned me down.” Bob had 


been actuated wholly by, a desire to do 
| the right thing, but again there was proof 


that it pays to play the game square. 
Seven pigs still remained. When Bob’s 
note was paid with interest he still had 
a substantial bank balance. With a fine 
corn crop assured, the probable sale of 
another pig or two as breeding stock later 
on, and a lusty litter of younger piglets 
on hand, Bob, as Ted Baldwin put it, 
was “sitting on the top of the world.” 


Wyn two more gilts and the ‘old 
girl’ herself bringing pigs next 
spring,” Vic Slade remarked as they ex- 
changed congratulations, “you'll be a 
real swine breeder. That’s a real alfal- 
fa, corn and hog farm you're on, Bob. 
Good for a real income under the man- 
agement you can Bive. I’m sure you are 
going to do well.” 

Certainly the future looked promising. 
But would the beginning of another ten- 
ant year find them at home on the Jones 
farm. The old Squire while warm in 
his congratulations over Bob’s success 
had failed to make any definite statement. 
His visitor of a few weeks before had 
left word that the $16,000 offer would 
stand until the Barton lease expired. Dis- 
tant relatives with an eye toward future 
values were urging him to sell. 

“It might have been my Robert Lee 
* himself who fitted those pigs for the 
sale ring,” announced the old Squire as 
they started home after the sale. “Yes; 
sah, more and more you remind me of 
my own boy.” 

Bob patted the old man’s knee affec- 
tionately. “You deserve a lot of, credit, 
Squire,” he said. “Maybe we can do bet- 
ter working together heré next year.” 

“T don’t think you'll will be here when 
farrowing time comes, sah,” remarked 
the old man. 

It was a bolt from the blue. So the 
old Squire had decided to sell and they 
must move on. Nor could Bob get any 
definite statement when he pressed the 
old man to say whether they were to 
stay or go. “In good time, sah, in good 
time,” answered the old man with the ob- 
stinacy of age. Only the optimism of 
Bradley Barton cheered Bob. 

“Tt will all come out right,” Father 
Barton assured. “The Almighty must 
have hati something to do with leading 
us here. Say nothing to your mother, 
son. Her heart is bound up in this place.” 
Nevertheless, as. time for their trip to 
the International drew near, Bob Barton 
found himself debating if the time should 
be taken from school. Only a few months 
more and those probably his last for 
study. Should he not stay at home and 
grind? 

(Continued next week) 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 
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A COSTLY Mistake in Oiling Hogs. 
—I put too much kerosene and 
grease on my two registered Poland 
China hogs, causing the death of one, 
and only the best of care saved the other. 
This mistake cost me $50. A. 1k 
Didn’t Raise Meat.— We did not 
raise enough hogs to furnish our meat 
supply for this year, but depended on 
buying. Hogs became scarce and prices 
high. We could have raised them much 
cheaper. FARMER’S WIFE. 


Let Lots of Stock Beets Spoil.— 
The past year was my first year to grow 
stock beets on my farm. With cows, 
hogs, and chickens they were as wel- 
come as candy is to the average child. 
The white half-sugar beets made as good 
pickles for eating as garden beets; but 
in putting away my winter supply I put 
too many in one place, which caused 
them to sweat and rot. In this way I 
lost about half of what I put away. 

W. M. B. 

Put Hardwood Floor Down Green. — 
In building our large scre@ned back 
porch last year we were in such a rush 
to have it made we put the nice planed 
oak flooring down while it was green 
and wet from much spring rain. When 
the hot summer came and the lumber 
cured and dried the floor was full. of 
cracks that catch full of dirt, makjng it 
very difficult to clean, besides being un- 
sightly. If we had only waited for the 
flooring to dry before having it put in 
we would have had a lovely hardwood 
floor. MRS. D. B. M. 
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GOLD MEDAL FOR 


ded to Westingh 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 








Westinghouse. 





with a name that really 


means something” 


Light Plants at the Sesqui- 
The 


Sasesnstional Grand Prize — 
highest award for excellence 
of products and service to 
humanity—was also wom by 





E best is none too good for us. Let’s send in this 


a coupon for the new Westinghouse book. They 
say it’s the most complete book on electricity for the 


farm ever published. 


And if ever a concern ought to 


know how to make light plants, it’s Westinghouse.” 


Wheat growers, dairy farmers, tobacco planters, farmers 
from all over the country, have written in to tell what 


their Westinghouse plants have done for them. 
letters, with pictures, are in this book. 


Their 
Women tell 


how their lives have been made brighter and more 
cheerful by the magic of electricity. And all for less 
than old-fashioned drudgery used to cost them. 


Easy Partial Payments 


Under the liberal Westinghouse plan, a small down payment in- 
stalls the plant. You pay the balance in small payments to suit your 
convenience. All the arrangements are made with Westinghouse. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Learn how you, too; can have electric lights, running water, and 
help with the chores and housework. The Westinghouse light plant 


book tells the story. The coupon brings you a copy free of 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Farm Light Division: East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tune in with KDKA —KYW — WBZ — . 


charge. 





Westinghouse 


LIGHT PLANT 







(19) 613 











Please send me your new 


Name. sccccccccccccessccceesssecesesseeeseeseeeeeeeee sees 





§eroccecess-~ 


24-page FREE book. Also 
send information on your easy-buying plan. 


Address.ccccccccccceccceessseseeeeeee esse esses eeeseeseeee 


County. .coscccsccccscccccccccscesesess Stathers seene=ss08 
Pro. ¥.-6-_“G.4 

































































































There is some piece of clothing correct for 
every event—and we can prove that Blue Bell 
Overalls are correct for crawling—also for 
lifting, reaching, stooping and bending. They 
are full and roomy—plenty of reaching space 
wherever that room is needed. Made of finest 
denim; triple stitched with heavy thread; all 
points of strain bar-tacked. Rust-proof but- 
tons and buckles. 


BLUE BELL OVERALL CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BLUE BELL 


OVERALLS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 

Flies are dangerous. They spread diseases, and cost 
the farmers thousande of dollars in losses of iivestock 
uction, ecientista heve 


and lowered milk prod 
made this menace the object of study. 








LOWEST PRICES ON 


Riverside Chicks 


Wh. and Br. Lechorns $3.35 88:80 $10:00 448-75 $8.00 
8.€. Rhode Isl. 3.75 6.50 5 115.00 

al t ae: 335 5.50 30 $5.00 85.00 
y ~ Ae pe state accred- 
flocks and covered 


our regu 
lar guarantee; we hatch no other 
kind. ore for 48-page free 
and lowest prices on all breeds and 
strains. Our popular 72-page poultry 
book free to every customer. 
PULLETS 
Ask for illustrated folder and prices 
on pullets and cockerels 


po quality Riverside Chicks, 
also our pedigreed breeders. 

vera. eeneey & Poulyy Farm 
R.F rat Knoxville, Ten 

(Member Tatanetional Baby Chick Association) 


SUASHED oss, 
in cost to produce chicks now passed on 
Thousands of Norman’s chicks for June. Result 
br +e successful poultry years. Leading poultrymen in 


every Southern state and county attribute success to 
Norman's prolific layers. Wonderful vitality. No wait- 











ing. A wire starts your order to 
day. C.O.D, if like. Bloodtested. State Ingpected 
Aan Woe Br. oer 80 $6.0 $6.00 $ +75 $47.5 : 
Ww. ‘Br. 0 95 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpa.. 3.75 7.00 12.00 57.50 110 ee ve ere * LA Company -has announced the per- 
4 y ection a 
Wh. Wyand., Wh. Orps 7.50 18.50 62.50 120 - ~ — castly 


1.00 
Mixed for Broilers .... 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 85 | Prepared at home, 
4 , barn and livestock of insect pests almost 
catalog, with new brooding ideas; also year’s | With no trouble at all. It is fatal to files of all kinds 


ayers 
June chicks. Now is the time. Write or wire. and other pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. | ™oths. 

This new discovery is not a poison though it kills in- 


sect pests like magic. F 
ings are not affected by it. 
that 








erful repellen: 
KENTUCKY poll ad | ee 
4 cu ie for cows 
tak M We are so confident that this discovery will quickly 
We ethe risk. rid your place of insect pests that we offer to send 
Send only Es any reader of this Deper full size $2.00 prescription 
pos' or on. as 
the reel alter TT home ong to be free from these pests—or you can 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected b: ad ted ge it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 
Send for Big Catalog to"Rid-0-Peat ¢ Compan 
Our catalog shows many beautiful anus e you need only bay ‘the 
: views of breeds Of poultry. Write por Pegg postman $1.00 and peskeen. bd ena uso a ng to 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, after thirty staateo so0 














est way of killing flies. Write 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Reduced Summer Prices 








DRUMM’S SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED CHICKS 
and pullets. Show and Egg Contest 











| FIGHTING LICE, MITES, AND | 


{4 XTERNAL parasites, such as lice, 

mites, and fleas, often attack poul- 
try and do considerable harm, says N. R. 
Mehrhof, poultryman, Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Division. These para- 
sites generally appear in larger num- 
bers during summer months, and conse- 
quently give more trouble at that time. 
Sanitary management is_ absolutely 
essential for the control of these 
parasites, says Mr. Mehrhof, who gives 
the following detailed suggestions con- 
cerning them :— 


Sodium Fluoride for Lice. — Lice 
may be found on different parts of the 
bird such as the head, wing, tail, and 
body. To control these pests it is neces- 
sary to use an insect powder and apply 
it thoroughly. One of the best is com- 
mercial sodium fluoride. This material 
can be used in either the dust or dip 
form. If using the dry or pinch method, 
it is applied as follows :— 


Put one pinch under the head, one on the 
neck, two on the back, one on the breast, 
one below the vent, one on the tail, one on 
each thigh, and one on the underside of each 
wing. The feathers should be ruffled so as 
to allow the powder to get near the skin. 





The dip method is as follows :— 

Use 1 ounce of commercial sodium fluoride 
to each gallon of water. The birds should be 
held by the wings and plunged into the solu- 
tion, leaving the head out, while the feathers 
are ruffled to allow the solution to penetrate 
to the skin. The head is then ducked once 
or twice and the bird allowed to stand a 
minute to drain. 


The dip method should be used with 
great care. Don’t dip on cold, damp 
days. The best time to dip is early in 
the morning so that the birds will have 
an opportunity to dry thoroughly before 
night. 


Clean and Spray for Mites. — The 
common red mite which we see in the 
poultry house in the cracks and crevices 
is the one which we want to eliminate. 
This pest feeds at night and then goes 
in the cracks and crevices of the poultry 
house during the day. In combatting the 
mites it is necessary to give the house 
a thorough cleaning, and then a spray- 
ing with some good disinfectant. All 
movable fixtures in the house should be 
removed and then the house sprayed 
thoroughly with a good coal tar disin- 
fectant. Materials such as creosote, car- 
bolineum, or any other coal tar products 
are used. 
nests, roosts, and other such places. It 
is always a good practice to keep the 
roosts painted. 


Old Crank Case Oil for Fleas.— 


Fleas generally breed in dry sandy places 
so it is necessary first to eliminate the 
breeding places. A_ saturated solution 
of salt water sprayed about the ground 
will help. Also a number of poultrymen 
are using the old oil from the crank case 
of an automobile and diluting it with 
kerosene and spraying it about the dry 
sandy places with good results. 


These fleas are found generally on the 
head parts of the bird and some oint- 
ment can be applied te these parts as, 


sulphur-lard ointment, or carbolated 
vaseline. 

J. FRANCIS COOPER, 
Editor, Florida Agricultural Exten- 


sion Division. 





| ALABAMA POULTRYMEN 
| ORGANIZE 





































LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
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OULTRYMEN of Alabama have 

formed a state organization. It is 
known as the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Poultry Association, being affiliated with 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation. 
By the constitution and by-laws adopted 
the president of the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau is ex-officio president, without pay, 
of the poultry association. The organi- 
zation meeting was held in Montgomery, 


Be sure that you get all the 


The Progressive Farmer 


Thursday, May 19, with 100 poultrymen 
and agricultural leaders from 30 counties 
in attendance. Many of the poultrymen 
present expressed themselves on the 
needs of an organization, each favor- 
ing it. 

Prof. John E. Ivey, head of the Poul- 
try Department at Auburn, named dis- 
ease prevention and control; marketing 
of poultry and eggs; research, mvestiga- 
tion, and extension; and shows, fairs, 
and tours, as the main lines of work for 
the new organization to undertake. 

He said that disease prevention and 
control should come first; and this is to 
be done by the organization, working in 
coéperation with poultrymen, the Exten- 
sion Service, and Experiment Station, 
Auburn, and the State Department of 
Agriculture, Montgomery. 

Prior to organization, F. W. Gist, ag- 
ricultural statistician, Auburn, discussed 
Poultry as a Wealth Producer, pointing 
out that poultry and eggs combined rank 
fourth in value among farm products in 
Alabama, being exceeded only by cotton, 
milk, and corn. Mr. Gist said that dur- 
ing his investigation of outstanding 
farmers he found that each outstanding 
farmer makes poultry an important part 
of his operations. 

With Edward A. O'Neal, president of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, 
as ex-Officio president of the poultry as- 
sociation, L. C. Pearce, Mentone, De- 
Kalb County, was elected first vice- 
president, and Mrs. H. E. Miller, Loxley, 
Baldwin County, second vice-president. 
Prof. John E. Ivey will serve the first 
year as secretary of the association. 


Together with the president and two 
vice-presidents the board of directors 
elected at the Montgomery meeting con- 
sists of W. P. Hofferbert, Florence, 
Tom. M. Floyd, Birmingham, W. T. Pol- 
lard, Sylacauga, F. G. Bridges, Notasul- 
ga, J. E. Willard, Gallion, Mrs. H. E. 
Miller, Loxley, and Ben F. Marshall, 
Mobile. Mr. Floyd, Mr. Pollard, Mr. 
Willard, and Mr. Marshall were elected 
to serve one year each and the other four 
board members to serve two years each. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


| DIG AND CURE FLOWERING 
BULBS | 


ANY home gardens contain beds of 

paper white or Chinese sacred nar- 
cissi, which have been allowed to grow un- 
disturbed for several years. Major W. L. 
Floyd, professor of horticulture in the 
Florida College of Agriculture, says that 
after the flowering periods for these has 
passed, and the tops die down in May or 
June, the bulbs should be dug. They 
should be allowed to cure in the sun or 
partial shade for a day or two and then 
spread out in a sheltered place for a week 
or more. When the tops are completely 
dry and brittle, they should be broken off 
close to the bulbs. The bulbs should then 
be placed in flats or shallow boxes and 
stored in a well ventilated shed through- 
out the summer. 

In September or October the large 
well developed bulbs may be selected and 
planted about six inches apart three 
inches deep in well prepared garden soil. 
These will produce flowers in 12 to 14 
weeks. 

The smaller bulbs may be planted 
closer together in rows to themselves. 
They will produce bulbs of flowering size 
by the following May. 

Gladioli may be treated in much the 
same way. ‘The time at which they die 
down depends on the time of planting, 
which is usually later than for narcissi. 
Many small corms will be found about 
each old mother one at digging time. The 
best of these may be planted to produce 
flowering corms for the following sea- 
son. 

Both of these groups give earlier, 
stronger, more uniform flowers by being 
dug, stored and replanted roe Par 
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FOR ALL 
FARM EQUIPMENT 



























farm lies in its abso- 
lute ity. 
Twoout of three farm 
owners always buy 
Champions for 
trucks, tractors and 
stationary engines as 
well as for their per- 
sonal cars for the very 
same reasons that 
two out of three 
motorists, the world 
over; give Champion 
the preference. 


For full efficiency, de- 
pendability, long life 
and greater economy 
you will find Cham- 
pion fully deserving 
of its world-wide rep- 
utation — the better 
spark plug. 


car 
This is true, — 

jee “pa in spite 
their wor de reputation 
for remarkably long life. 


cars other 
Forde— 
and for all 


stationary 
engines— 
in the 


Blue Box 
75¢ 
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CHAMPION 


The enthusiasm for 
Champion—the better 
spark plug—on the 


PICKIN 


Se 


A cynic is 2 man who, when he smells flow- 
ers, looks around for the coffin. 


AIRY SUCCESS 
Inquiring Old Lady—“Tell me, how did you 
begin to be an aviator?” 
| “I started at the bottom and worked up.” 


THE LINK 
Teacher—“Is there amy_ connecting link be- 


tween the animal and vegetable kingdom?” 
Willie—“Yes, ma’am. Hash.” 


CUTE MASCOT 

Rub—“T have a new attachment for my 
ear.” 

Dub—“What is it?” 

“Sheriff's !”"—Lite. 

KNEW THE ANSWER 

Mother—“Tf you wanted to go skating, why 

didn’t you come and ask me first?” 


Sammie—“ ’Cause I wanted to go.”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


SETTLED THE ARGUMENT 
Casey—‘‘Riley, ye owe me an apology—ye 
called me a Tiar.” 
Riley—Yure a liar—Oi didn’t!” 
Casey—“Well, it’s all roight, thin, an’ ye 
don’t owe me an apology.” 


4 
OF COURSE NOT 
Jumbleberry went into a department store, 
and said to the floorwalker: “Do you keep 
stationery?” 
“No,” replied the floorwalker. “If I did, 
I should lose my job.” 


AT5A. M. 

Angry Father—““Well, young lady, explain 
yourself. Where have you been all night?” 

Flapper Daughter—"Oh, daddy, dear, I was 
sitting up with the sick son of the sick man 
you are always telling mamma you sat up 
with !’”"—Life. 

THAT PROVES IT 


Grady (after Riley had fallen five stories)— 
“Are yez dead, Pat?” 

Riley—“Oi am.” 

Grady—‘‘Shure, yer such a liar, Oi don’t 
know whether to believe yez or not.” 
Riley—“Sure, that proves Oi’m dead. Ye 
wudn’t dare to call me a liar if Oi wur 
aloive!” 

A RIDDLE IN RHYME 

Serently fair and softly bright, 

My first illumes the dewy night; 

My second is a homely thing 

Which much contentment oft doth bring 
When you and I and other men 

Use knife and fork, or else a pen. 

Now, view my whole with seamen’s sight, 
And, lo! Pm turning to the right. 
Answer—Star- board. 











Raleigh, N.C. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is not too late! 


Are you satisfied with the appearance of your crops? 

Do they look as though they would make you a good profit? 
If have any doubt, why not settle the question right now, 
ob many apes, Aven 

Put out 150 to 200 pounds of Chilean Nitrate of Soda per acre 





Our latest pamp 


with 





on your cotton, corn and tobacco and in- 
sure results. 

That’s what 2797 Alabama boys did with 
Cotton in 1925 and 1926, 

With few i 


of Soda, 400 pounds acid and 

50 muriate of all at planting 
side-dressed with 150 more 

Nitrate of Soda at ing time. 


These 2797 Boys made 2797 bales on 

2797 acres. 

No matter what you have under your 
Nitrate of Soda and side-dress hehes 

It is too late. 


hiet “Putting Out Soda” will be sent free 
£8 poss will ant ont tlle alisieleuteand, cain Gine-aieee aae 
address in the margin naming your principal crops and mail 
to our nearest office. 

We have a State 
conditions who can 
Felt him your troubles. 


Manager in your state, familiar with your local 


help you solve your fertilizer problems. 
‘tes 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street 


Orlando, Fla. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 


New York 
New Orieans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Little Rock, Ark. Les Angeles, Cal. 





you say: 


The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —foprttaht. 1921, by 














DE Mo’ I THINKS BouT 
HOW UGLY OLE Tom 15S, 
DE Mo’ I STUDIES BouT 
IT--- DE Goop LAwp 
SHO WRIT A PLAIN HAN’ 
ON DAT Po’ NIGGUH'S 











Dem pol’ticians don’ nevuk elevate a 
man up to @ office—dey jes’ elevate de 





Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, CONIA 





office down to him! 
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an Farmers Exchange 5 oe 


CASH WITH ORDER 








GB initial, aon a 


rates. 


State plainty 
what editions you 
wish to use. 





c — is the Gponets-« ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
and Florida, n* 4 will pay many advertisers 
le shows rates per word for advert 


An advertisement for four weeks will cost “foun times what one week would 





to use —— editions of The 
ising in FARMERS 
amount counts as a word. We have no reduced 





Farmers’ Exchange- 
6 cents per word 


8 cents per word 
27 cents per word 























Address 


- an The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 


cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA FARMS 
“THE ALABAMA Confining as we do, 
FARM FOLKS” our dealings strictly 
to improved and un- 
improved farm lands in Alabama, we’re 
the logical folks to see. We own outright 
6,000 acres and have listed for exclusive 
sale good lands in all sections of Alabama. 
Save time—Save money—See us first. 
“FARMS THAT PAY FOR 
THEMSELVES” 
We can sell you a 78-acre farm in Autauga 
County—with attractive 4-room house and 
barn, on good road, 30 acres cleared, 50 
acres under fence. Mild climate; two crops 
a year, land ideally suited for fruit, truck, 
dairying, poultry and live stock. Price 
$2,600.00. Small cash payment—ten years 
to pay balance. 
Call or write for list of farm bargains. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
301 Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
Phone 3-2327 


GEORGIA 
“Flomesecekers Wanted. —Write us for ny about 
Southwest Georgia. Ch of © . Ga. 


REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE ° 
ip Turpentine distillery or naval store interest wanted 


























mw man, Will exchange his ying gro- 
meat busi lorida, for 
aoa Would assume some _  - a g lowe have 


homes, income property in Florida we 
pags South Carolina, and North- 


groves, acreage, 
fon exchanes for 
Florida We want two hundred acre 


improved, in 
exehange for large income grove 
full particulars, Peters Realty Co., Homestead, Fila. 


ia PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 

















C.o.d. “Plants, not promises."’ Cabbage, Onion, 
. Potato: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Sexton Co., 

‘aldosta, Ga. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.50, 
1,000. Pimiento Pepper: $1.75, 1,000; delivered. RB. 
Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

+ Porto Rico Potato oan he tan) and Pimiento Pep- 
per plants, collect: $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Thom- 
asville Plant Co.. Thomasville, Ga. 





Premium Late Flat Dutch Cabbage; 
March planted. Large plants: 500, 75c 
Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, Georgia. 

C.0.d.—Leading varieties Tomato, Cabbage and On- 
fons: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Sweet Pepper: 100, 85c; 
1,000, $2. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 

Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 

lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 

$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 
.» Quitman, 


a Collards and Tomato 


_ also Collard, 
1,000, $1.25. 











lants for summer 





50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. orto Rico 
Potato ghetto: $1.75, 1,000; all postpaid. Lewiston 
Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
FLOWERS 





ty-four beautiful flowering Cannas, twelve va- 
Wietlen. "Gollar prepaid. Catalog. William Jordan, 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 
POTATOES 

Pure Porto 7. hg wg plants, $1.25 per thousand. 
8. J. Padgett, . Ga. 

Government Porto 
$1.50, 1,000. ! B. McGlohon, 

Potato plants 1,000; 10,000, ioe Cab- 
bage: $1, Lee Baxley Potato Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Improved skin Porto Rico plants, = dl thou - 
sand ; shipped c.o.d. R. L. Taylor, Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.10 per thousand; full 
count a prompt shipment guaranteed. J. L. Turner, 











or Rico Potato plants: 
ristol, Ga. 














Coffee, 

Porto Rican Potato ee, a per thousand. 
Guarantee prompt shipmen L. BSteedley, Baxley, 
Georgia. 





Pure oe yg oe i Rican Potato plants now 
ready; $1. thousand. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham, 





Millions Potato plants, 90c per thousand; cash. 
——— Southeastern Plant Farms, Bax- 
Genuine aig h ~ 2, Rico ee plants, #1, ‘gs per thou- 
EB smog’ guaranteed. A. Carter, 
am, * ogee 
cre see Tete giente, 90c per thousand. Guar- 
en ee and prompt shipment. Williams & 
A Baxley, Ga. 
years 


Rico ao. Fate plasie, Si ghevsend. Eight 
ess a kick, Try us. J. G, Purcell 














can ship at once, 1,000 
$6 Bonnie Plant 











Improved Porto Rican and Boon Potato 
$1.25, 1,000 delivered; "10,000, $10 collect. 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Wilson's certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$3 per 1,000, delivered; $2. 4 express collect. Cash 
with order. J. B, Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall 
and Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more, $1. Prompt shipment. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, superior quality; large or- 
ders express not prepaid, $1 thousand. Capacity 
aan — daily. Quick service. Baxley Brokerage 
Y Bax 


ants: 
- 0. 


~ 














Improved Porto Ricans, Nancy Halls and Early 
—_ Potato plants: $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, 
$1 per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Genuine improved purple ont yellow Porto iio 
Potato plants, $1 per 1,000; 5,0 

Government inspected, chemically treated. 

tato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 














Porto Rican Potato plants, finest quality, aoa 98 thou- 
sand delivered your mail box, prepaid. million 
daily. a > t service; cash with Sele Bullard 
Brothers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. te 

Potato Plants.—Porto Rico or pd Day; 
certified seed. 1,000, $2.25, postpaid. 5,000 or over, 
$1.75 1,000; 10,000 or over, $1.50 1,000; by express. 


Fruit Farm, Paname City, Fla 


=a _ Rico Nancy Halls, Norton 
5,000 up, $1.25. Prompt 

shipment, full ee y am oveliable have your banker 

look me up. J. A. Johnson, Jr., Rockingham, Ga. 


State cortiies Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants 


Hills 


Potato. Plants. 
Yams; $1.50 per 














The Progressive Farmer 





TOMATOES CROTALARIA 
Tomato plants, Stone, Redfield, Matchless, post- For Sale.— Crotalaria seed, $1 per 76.000 
paid: te $1.25; 500, 70c. John B. Pope, Fitz- seeds per pound. 3 pounds plant an acre. Crotalaria 
gerald, a twice as much nitrogen and organic matter 





NURSERY STOCK 


and 3 to 4 times as much as beggarweed. 
Fia. 


B Py Williamson, Gainesville, 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
wmena Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

t Trees.—Pecan trees, 
Best = ce Prices right. 
cord Dept. 25, 





ornamentals. Large stock. 
i. wanted. Con- 





Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catal growers in the world. Bass Pecan 


Miss. 


Company, Lumberton, 


Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; ‘Apple trees rees $7.51 50 








per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 
Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Orna- 


menta) trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


RAPP 
aro 


~~" SEEDS 


BEANS 


























Otootan, true to name, $3.50 bushel. Frank Hoff- 
man, Elberta, Ala. 

Early Speckle Velvet Beans, *, 30 bushel; Mixed 
Peas $1.50. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga 





For Sale.—Velvet Beans $1.25; Bunch Velvets $5. 
Good seed. Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 
Soybeans.—Laredos ss, Biloxis 7. 0: 
$3. Winstead-Smith Co., Ransomville, 





oom 








M Yellow and Biloxi oer a3 50 per 

bushel. W. 8S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 
Biloxi seed Soybeans; new crop, —— new 
$ O. Credle, Swan 


bags ; R Prompt shipment. J. 
Quarter, N. C. 

Otootan Beans $3.50; from original source of seed. 
Don’t take chances on buying Ebonies. Adam Frish- 
korn, Foley, Ala. 

Buchanan’s Laredo Soybeans.—Have no equal for 

hay production. Bushel $3.50. Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 














GRASS 


Buchanan’s recleaned Sudan Grass, free of Johnson 
Grass. 100 pounds $8.75. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s 

















Memphis, Tenn. 
PEAS 
Sound Mixed Peas, one seventy bushel. case with 
order. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. 4 
~ For Bala—Pisher Pees. earlier “than the — le 


Pea and more prolific; 
Greensboro, Ala. 

Cowpeas for Sale.—Brabham $2 bushel; 
Whippoorwilis and mixed $1.70; 
Co., Richland, Ga. 

Peas.— Selected stock; Irons $1.85; Clays $1.70 
Mixed $1.60; Iron-Brabham mixed $1.75, Sean ith 
order. Murphy & Palmer, ersville, Ga. 

All varieties Peas and Soybeans. Early Speckled 
Osceola and Bunch Velvet Beans. Runser end Span- 
ish Peanuts. Potato plants, H. M. Franklin, Ten- 


nille, Ga, 
POTATOES 


Lookout Mountain seed Potatoes, $2 bushel. Rich- 
ard Lewis, Cornelia, Ga. 


SORGHUM > 


Recleaned Barly Red Top, $1.60; Bar Barly Amber, $2; 
Early Orange, $2; all per bushel; 3-bushel bags; check 
with order less 2% for aah. Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, 
Memphis, Tenn 


$3 per bushel. V. H. Jockisch, 





Iron $1.90; 
all recleaned. Bush 
































TURNIPS 
Buchanan’s Big Seven Turnip Collection.—Seven 
ounces, seven varieties, 50c, postpaid. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

a seed, on” ne, per bushel; ecarified 
weet Clover, pure, $5.50. B free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kans. - 

















Cheaper now than ever before. Probably never 80 
cheap again. Small lots: Otootans $3; Laredos $2.90; POULTRY AND EGGS 
— tS 55 su.05; Clay Peas 1. $1.90; Rr $2; 
xe eas ay Peas or our AB 
quantity prices and our ‘‘Oircular of Valuable Infor- 8. ¥ CHICKS 
mation About New Varieties of Soybeans.’’ e guar- Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns 9c. Palmetto 
antee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, Poultry Farms, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
St. Matthews, 8. ©. poured Bese, jReds. Bnglish Leghorns: "100, $8.50; 
eavy x —— 100% live deli 
CANE Ozark Farms, Westphalia, =e 
Buchanan’s Mixed Amber Cane, for forage. Mathis Quality Chica —in layers. Leadi 
pounds $3.75, not prepaid. Buchanan’s, ae... .25 hundred Catalog free. Mathis 
‘enn. Farms, Box 116, Parsons, _o 





i —aa * Honey Drip Cane.—Best cane known 





Accredited Chicks 6%c yy prices in 15 























8 per 0b. ; parce! 
ra | "$2 delivered. We do not ship outside A Alabama. for syrup. pounds, enough for acre, $1. 50, post- years; 12 varieties. World’s la strains. Fre 
L. T. Bhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. paid. Catalogue free. "®, Tenn. catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, te Mo. ™ 

Schroer’s Reliable af rye immediate shipment. Half-Price Chicks.—We have cut ou almos 
Potato pla plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, CORN in two. | All Kinds. Quick ; ae 
Triumph, em Jersey, Mammoth Yellow two-ear June seed corn, $1 log free. State ‘atche Box 719, 
Frumkin Yam, 8 pr 000 6000 5, WG Sy Mest peck; Gh 0 tame Soin Pilar, Atanaine Roc, Al, Bur, Mo ve 
class plants ° 
substitute. Pay little more and ons et ae mn IS Buchanan’s Big Mexican June Corn.—Peck $1.25; Lad $oies — aww 5 in White 
a Se ee Oe ¥ ieee’ Memphis — an or andottes, $13, Lots of 50 le more; 25 2e ‘more. "100% 
dosta, Ga, Buchanan’s, live a pond W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C. 
—— 
0.d.—White, Brown Leghorns, hea 
mixed 1 100. te: Oa ien White, Buff Leghorns, 4 
conan, 8.50: Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black Min- 
: Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $16; 
caserted $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Iowa, 


crhe, 


Real Problem’ 


of American 
Railroads 


is how they may earn sufficient 
funds for necessary improve- 
ments in the face of ever-in- 
creasing costs of operation 
and added taxation. 


With no increase, and in fact with 
a@ general tendency downward, in 
freight and passenger rates, this and 
other railroad systems are forced to 
take care of increasing payrolls; to 
provide funds for ever-increasing 
taxes—state, local and federal (now 
amounting to more than $1,000,000 
per day)—-and various other in- 
creased expenditures made neces- 
sary by rising costs of materials, 
supplies, etc., and the higher stand- 
ards of modern. railroad operation.’ 


The funds to defray wages, taxes, 
rentals, and other operating expenses 
must be earned by the railroad before 
they can be paid; and the margin 
between gross profits and net profits 









a fair return on the money they have 
invested. 


That this margin is small is indi- 
cated by the fact that for the year 
1926 the rate of return on the prop- 
erty investment was as follows: 


United States .... - 5.13% 
Eastern District ... . 5.68% 
Southern District . . . . 5.48% 
Western District . . . . 445% 


The average for the past five years 
was 4.06%, which certainly cannot be 
regarded as excessive compensation 
to railroad owners for the record- 
breaking and satisfactory service 
which the railroads have supplied. 


America enjoys the finest transpor- 
tation system and the most efficient 
service in all the world—operated at 
less cost to the shipper and tourist. 


should be sufficient, not Continued fair play to- 
only to provide for these THE OLD RELIABLE ward the carriers will 
expenditures, but also insure a continuation of 
Speer | of this service. 

=. 
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8 CENTS an UP 
Account fine hatches and lower egg prices 
re Quality chicks. after a. ‘in at 





GERUNDS 7s voc cai cecvsicese 1.50 
Rocks, R. I. Beds and 
Assorted, all breeds ............ 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Assorted, all PR 3.00 5.50 10.50 
No discount on large 19080 For q shipment 
order from this ad. deliv 
EMPIRE "HATCHERY 
Box ie. Ga. 
Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 


White Leghorns was founded. ey originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in an 

days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeder 

acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest ley: 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also, One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low . ye literature, certificate of guarantee 











and pictures. ré experience. Trail’s d Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
ANCONAS 
For Sale.—Anconas; hens and roosters. Write 
Mrs. J. Catterlin, Steele, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 





Buy now for fall layers; 12 weeks old Tancred White 
Leghorn pullets; trapnested. Reasonable prices. Peach 
Poultry Company, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Large, selected 10-week-old Hollywood-Tancred White 
Leghorn pullets. Direct blood. Immediate shipment. 
Write Calhoun Leghorn Farm, Oxford, Ala. 

Pullets, White Leghorns.—High quality stock. Low 
prices if ordered immediately. Many thousand fine 
birds to select. Write today. Seagle Poultry Farm, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

For Sale.—14 months old Leghorn hens in lots of 
one hundred, $1.25 each. Ten weeks old A. in 
lots of one hundred, $1 each. Tancred erris 
strains. They are good layers, no culls. J, “"e. Hunt, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Ps Barred Rocks, eS sitting throughout sea- 
. Lizzie Campbell, eridianville, Ala. 




















oo Rock cockerels, sar laying strain in Amer- 
ica, 12 weeks old, on each. We ship nothing but 
Al specimens. H. C. Randolph, Rt. 3, Fayette, Ala. 





PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 


Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


oar pigs from national Seneeen, Clemson breed- 























ing. Seedland, Pendleton, 
BURSC TEMAS 
Registered Durocs. — Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 


Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 
Registered cholera Sages 2 og pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, 








Registered Durocs, all ages “0d sex; cholera im- 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. 8S. Latta, Som- 
erville, Tenn. 





ESSEX 


Good, thrifty, - arroma Eesex pigs. B. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. 


Registered a pigs, twelve weeks old, sixteen dol- 
lars, W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
Essex pigs, 12 weeks old, 
Ingold, N. C. 











Fine, thrifty, registered 
$15 each. P. C. Matthis, 
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_ WHITE LEGHORN 


June 4, 1927 


Farmers’ Exchange 


er 





















































JERSEYS 
Jersey bulls and enero: egistered M Le 
Co.. n Tenterprisn, ale 
Por Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, four to ten 
montha old, best blood lines. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, 
RABBITS 
New Zealand Reds.—25 fine, thrifty, 3 month old 
youngsters, from large parenta, yg 
for stud of five Ethel M. Lake, Chancellor, Ala 
WOLVES 
Sale.—Three wolves of big type. perfectly tame, 
A eg hy EAS OY A L 
Mitchell, Mist, Ark. 
vitaliel ES. 
= White Collie pups. Janie Eiland, Sprott, 
Registered Collie puppies. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn.. 
For Sale.—Registered white Collie pups; Shomont 
stock. A. P. Deck, Bessemer City, N. C. 
Collie pups from registered stock; sables and tri- 
colors. M. I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 
Fine Pit Bull pups; males $15 each; females $10 
each. RB. 0. Breitling, Livingston, Ala. 
Fine pedigreed Collie pase for sale. Males $10; 
‘emales $5. H. B. Birchett. Lebanon. Tenn. 





a bred German Police dog puppies, 
3 peew's name. Chevy Chase Farm, 
e, Ala. 


For Sale.—Bloodhounds. one year old, nicely started. 
Price $15. One Bloodhound brood bitch, untrained, 
Mrs. Jacob F. Bowman, Box 252, New 


registered 
~~ 








Free Dog Book.—Po'k Miller’s famous dog book on 
Instructions on feeding, care and 

rt. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Polk aw ier Products Corp., 1026 
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AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Tires and Tubes. gy, ~ quality, un- 
thatchable values, new fresh stock. ‘otorist gets over 
8,000 miles service. High pressure ioe -skid cord tires, 

ay tubes. 30x3 Cl. Casings, $4.10; Tubes $1. 30x3% 
$4.75; Tubes $1.05. Non-skid cord bal- 
loon, passenger car type, 29x4.40 S.S. Casings, $6.60; 





er 
Cl. Casings, 


Tubes $1.35. 25% cash with order, balance on ar- 
rival; f.o.b. here. Goff Mercantile Company (Incor- 
porated $50, 000), Enterprise, Ala. 





_CANNING SUPPLIES — 





| THE MARKETS SITUATION | 


OPE for Heg Market-——The hog 


market is still shumpy with average 
prices on the Chicago market at present 
at $9.25. This is about $4 lower than a 
year ago. This down- 
ward move started 
last February, al- 
though it is nearly a 
year since the high 





point in this cycle 
in hog prices was 
reached. 


The total number 
of hogs slaughtered 
thus far in 1927 has 
been slightly larger 
than last year. The amount of increase 
over 1926 has grown larger from month 
to month. Average weights per head 
have been 2 or 3 per cent lower than last 
year, but this was not enough to offset 
the gain in numbers. 

While the market is quite weak at the 
present time, the indications that prices 
are approaching a level where they will 
stabilize are multiplying. Sentiment in 
the provision trade is changing as the 
decline in prices has discounted a sub- 
stantial increase in the supply and the 
belief is growing that the quantity of 
hog meats and lard available for distri- 
bution up to next fall will not be larger 
than can be moved into domestic con- 
sumption or sold for export at prevailing 
prices. The margin between prices of 
live hogs and of hog products has widen- 





GILBERT GUSLEB 




















, sa patented | J ae. Wrench seals and opens Mason TOBACCO 
ars instantly. emoves dents from edge cap, in- 5 
ee —. Guaranteed. Price 50c postpaid. as plus pewter. Seaeen Chambers. Ky Res 
a a 3 n 
i ‘0 ecessities Company, Box 361, Bir Tok Det lone ved lea? —'S 
pounds 'S. “e: te, 0 $3.50, Smoking 2c pound. Homer 
CORN HARVESTER Prince, Agent, Sharon, ‘Tenn. 





Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 








$25. with bundle tying attachment. Free . catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

HONEY 
Pure Honey.—Chunk or extract 10 pound pail 
$1.90; case of 6 pails $10.25; delivered. frite to 
¢, HW. Herndon, Haylow, Ga. 





KODAK FINISHING 





| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 








Wanted.—Poultry show coops. Box 22, Lake Park, 
Georgia. 
Wanted to Buy.—Twenty-five or fifty barrel Midget 


or Twentieth Century mill. 
in first letter. Rt. 1, 


Name lowest cash price 
Box 2, Pine Hill, N. C. 





Kodak a by Mail.—Films developed free; 
prints, 3e to W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, A 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 





Roll. Films Developed Free.—Film packs deve’ 
lie; prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 


joped 
Bir- 








Wanted.—Kodak films to develop and print. 4c for 
each print, no charge for developing. Reno Studio, 
Huntsville, 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 


8c to 5e. Bromberg & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


authorized Eastman agents, 








MOTORCYCLES 
Motorcycle Bargains.—Used, rebuilt ; guaranteed 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer 


818 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Attention!—Artists, student artists and gift shops 
Make big money in your spare time. Make beau- 
tiful Lamp Shades, Book-ends, Door Stops, and 


lovely Placaues. We furnish everything with 








Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, 
you get permanent government position. 
immediately 


Mo., help 
Write him 








Wanted.—Position in South, by experienced single 
dairyman. Address L. L. L., Box 325, R.F.D. 6, 
Marion, Indiana. 

Good cook, clean housekeeper, cow to milk: three 
in family; good home for ereht party. Write Lee 
Shaw, Merchant, Guin, Ala. 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare te Nash 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free weet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241. Nashvil 


AGENTS WANTED ) 








ee Write us. Southern Arts Guild, 1928 


ve. B, Birmingham, _Ala. 
PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? 
Pisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bide. 
D. C._ Honorable methods. 


Washington, 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
SAVE YOUR COTTON 


Security Two-in-One Dust will control 
Fleas and Weevils. Write us. 
THE J. W. WOOLFOLK CO. 

Fort Valley, Ga. 
TABLE PEAS 


~ Buchanan’s Cream Crowder Peas, Lady Peas. 








——— 
Mo. 

















Best 











table peas known for the South. 1 pound 35c 
pounds 60c; postpaid, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, in. 
TOBACCO 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Kentucky sw mellow with 


eetleaf, . 
Fine flavor, Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50; chewing $2. 


Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Best Bed Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
20; ten pound package smoking, 
Plavoring with tem pounds 
ate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. ©. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Pos 
D. Biggs. 





Ref- 
tmaster, M. 


PUREBRED sy 
Purebred Pullets For Sale 


R Several hundred year- 

as ee Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 
re for prices. 

NORMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














Cc. A. 





HENS — MALES NOW 
pam, PRICE. Thousands 


of ants Beg Wo oo. — 
¥ Winnere at 3 a 0 tala ‘and Saat "ice 
_ eS geal nasa 
Gronae's. 8. FER Grane Resid Mich. 


100 salesmen wanted. Osment WNurseriea, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 

Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, ont Ga. 

— =. trees and Ornamentals oS Griffin Nur- 
Weldon, Prop., ee 





Concord 











J. 

Get our free sample c Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully 7 ellie LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, 

We start you ‘without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


We pay "$48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and,» Washing Powder. Buss- 
Beach Company, Dept. A-79, Chippewa Falls. Wisc 


Rasy money wearing free shirts. Be my local dis- 
tributor. Greatest values ever offered. Big profits. 
Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. G-262, 1220 Jackson 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted.—Local agent as partner in shoe business. 
No experience or capital needed. Warn $90 to $125 a 
week plus share profits. Style-Arch Shoe Co., Desk 
8-150, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
leaks .* = uten- 
Mfg. , Dept. 











701, Amsterdam, N. 

Gur new housshold device washes and drics windows. 

— cleans walls, scrubs, > Complete outfit 
less than brooms. et pe. 

Brush ‘Works. 206 Srd St.. Faicneld. tows. 








Agents.—New makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling direct to wearer. 
No capital or needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 


Shirts, 56@ Broadway, New York. 

Tired of working for other people? Without ‘expe- 
rience, training or capital I’ll show you how you can 
become financially ind Wasy. work. 
$100 profit, every week. Free pm ene today for 
particulars. Albert Mills, Mgr., 9322 Monmouth, Cin- 











Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof) in- 





ed out, so that packers have a better 
chance to realize a profit and, therefore, 
should be more willing to buy hogs in 
volume. Prices of hog products have 
not shown as much weakness recently as 
the live hog market. Export trade in 
both lard and meats has shown some im- 
provement. Domestic demand for smok- 
ed meats has broadened, but fresh pork 
trade is rather disappointing. 


It is possible that the advance in the 
corn market will force hogs to the sham- 
bles in the next month. Even if the 
June run proves to be a rather heavy 
one, much lighter receipts of hogs are 
due in July and August, and prices for 
choice light hogs, at least, are likely to 
be higher at that time than at present. 

Lamb Prices Readjusting. — Lamb 
prices are going through their annual re- 
adjustment to a new crop basis. Re- 
ceipts of fed lambs are unusually small 
for this season of the year but supplies of 
spring lambs are increasing rapidly from 
week to week. Prices have declined 
about $2 in the last 10 days. Total re- 
ceipts of lambs and sheep at seven mar- 
kets in the week ending May 21 reached 
202,000 head, the largest since early in 
March and the largest for the corre- 
sponding week in at least a dozen years. 


Truck Crops Reduced and Delayed. 
—Frost and heavy rains have reduced 
the prospects for many truck crops in 
the early states and delayed the opening 
of the marketing season, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The estimated production of wa- 
termelons has been reduced 21 per cent 
and the crop delayed from 3 to 20 days 
by frost. The cantaloupe crop has been 
reduced 25 per cent and delayed all the 
way from 1 to 20 days. Tomatoes have 
suffered a reduction of 24 per cent and 
a delay of from 3 to 30 days, while the 
snapbean crop has been reduced 36 per 
cent and delayed from 5 to 20 days by 
unfavorable weather conditions. 


Melons Moving Faster Than Last 
Year.—Watermelons are moving more 
rapidly from Florida, with about 400 cars 
shipped to May 22 compared with less 
than 50 cars to the same date last year. 
The season is fully two weeks earlier 
than in 1926. The quality of these early 
melons is excellent and prices are holding 
fairly steady. 

The peak of the movement of Georgia 
melons is estimated to come the first 
week in July. The first shipments will 
start early in June. 

Trend of the Markets.— The fol- 
lowing are average prices at Chicago ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points :— 


May 24, Week Year 

1927 ago ago 

Cotton, spot middling, . * .1655 $ .1570 $ .1885 

Peanuts, No 1 Spanish, lu obB = Aagiteye 

Potatoes, Northern oa 

Whites, GWE. 2. svuecerse 3.30 3.55 2.75 
Hogs, average, cwt. ...... 9.30 9.65 13.95 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 9.95 9.90 8.92 
. fresh firsts, dow. .... 21% .22% .2 
Butter, extras, M. ........ 40% 41 40 
‘orn? No.2 mixed, bu. .... .92% 86 71 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... 50 50 42 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .... 20,50 20.50 25.00 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
| WAPIPROGRAM 


3S eeenay the week ending June 6 
Radio Station WAPI at Auburn, 
Alabama, will broadcast only noon-hour 
and twilight programs. No night broad- 
casting will be done until further notice. 

Noon-hour programs (12 to 1 p. m.) 
will be broadcast each day of the week 
except Sunday. Twilight programs will 
be broadcast Tuesday and Thursday 
from five to six p. m. Each of the eight 
programs of the week will include music, 
market reports, weather forecast, and 
special lectures of interest to people who 
live on farms as well as those who live 
in towns and cities. 











troducing new ery. Guaranteed one year. 

Monthy home Rechte Serre ne pays wou big, Station WAPI operates on a wave- 

We supply samoiee Sik, hows for, your own vss fret length of 461.3 meters but this will be 
Ohio, changed June 15 to 491.5 meters by order 

arnad " a ‘ri Be you #80 yon en work tor S heal Scag Radio Begone —— 

us ays and earn . Think 1 g many changes In wavelen Ss 

bluffing Th answer show . 

ce Wander or sali ot ight of broadcasting stations. 

Tom Walker, Dee 17T. Pitsburch Pa P.O. DAVIS. | 
end men ety 3 Phy SO SEE BYP ally, <) eemeleage, Es ie Rha, ere rales 2 a * 


Here’s the way to do it. Make a 
farm produce your 
tables and dairy prod. 


ucts—and you won’t have to 
your money on similar p 
raised outside rye 
on pastures and fie con- 
vert farms imto acres of profits. 

And if you use Dixisteel woven wire 
— you will get the best fence 
your money can buy. Made 
pl «0 for southern conditions. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life 


Dixisteel F is heavily galvan- 
ized by a ss excelled by no 
other manufacturer. This galvaniz- 


ing will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. Especially adapted 
to our southern climate. 
Hinge-joint cued pet with 
four co ev wraps at each ‘ge 
Stays will not slip. Fence 
sag. The wavy tension curves ie: 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
= or severe pressure. 
here in the South 
carry ate complete line of Dixisteel 
Fence for cattle, hogs and poultry. 
Write us if your dealer doesn’t have 
Dixisteel. Mail coupon for free 


booklet-—“Farming with Fences.” 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


We also make wire 
nails, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale 
ties, cotton ties, 
angles, bars, bands, 
hoops, etc. 





I am interested. Ms “Farming with Fences.” 
lease send me a free copy. 


Name 


Address 


Dealer’s Name 
DOES NOT COVER. 


OUR GUARANTEE vest estate Ap- 


VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


‘pashan sia 
Nea CHAVA: 
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No longer is it necessary to pay a high price for 
beautiful appearance, modern design and fine per- 
formance—for Chevrolet gives you every one of 
these elements of costly-car quality at the lowest 
prices available on a gear-shift automobile! 


With the new Fisher bodies agleam with striking B e autitul Appe aTrance 


colors of lustrous, lasting Duco, individualized by 

full-crown, one-piece fenders, bullet-type head- e 

lamps and distinctive hardware—the new Chev- ] t FE t 
rolet is a car of commanding style and elegance. Comp e on quipmen 
Truly, the Most Beautiful in, Chevrolet History! 

No car, regardless of cost, is more modern in de- il P fi 

sign and equipment. The powerful Chevrolet Fine er Or mance . 2 oom 
valve-in-head motor, with three-speed transmis- 

sion and sturdy single-plate disc-clutch, has been 

made even better by such pronounced improve- ° 
ments as AC air cleaner and AC oil filter. A coin- ; a T : L LSE OW VICE. 
cidental ignition and steering lock; a sturdy, hand- 

some tire carrier and a full-size 17-inch steering 

wheel are further quality features that typify com- $ 

plete modern equipment. ie The Coach 595 
And Chevrolet performance will delight you ee) RA ie > The Towing - -O028 
wherever you go. Velvety smoothness at every Weer tan iP eee Se 
speed up to wide open throttle. Flashing accelera- Mags ace Ae ee perso: ae 
tion that denotes a tremendous reserve of power! Be eh bars at The Sport = 715 


Cradled riding ease over the roughest roads! RAE CN IOS fo 
Go to the nearest Chevrolet dealer and drive the rag 2 BRE Pe’ hae placa 780 


new Chevrolet. Learn for yourself why Chevrolet 5 
. 49 


2 * e Nhe Mo8 
sales are reaching new spectacular heights—with B “ff Ch 1 
tens of thousands of new buyers turning to Chev- cau tifu evroiet All prices f.0.b.Flint,Mich 
in Chevrolet Hiftory Check Chevrolet 


rolet each week! Delivered Prices 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Rete Nmmgoons by edna nH 
Division of General Motors Corporation ‘ charges available. 
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